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Abortion  protests 
stretch  police 
manpower  to  limit 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

The  recent  wave  of  protests 
aimed  at  shutting  down  abortion 
clinics  throughout  the  country 
caught  many  police  departments 
by  surprise,  forcing  them  to  call 
for  back-up  from  outside  agen- 
cies, rescind  days  off  and  spend 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
overtime  and  extra  manpower  to 
arrest  and  process  thousands  of 
arrestees. 

The  massive  demonstrations, 
which  involved  the  use  of  sit-ins 
and  human  barricades,  have  also 
forced  some  departments  to  re- 
examine how  such  protests  are 
handled,  in  the  wake  of  charges 
by  some  clinic  directors  that  the 
police  don't  do  enough  to  keep  ac- 
cess to  the  clinics  unrestricted,  as 
reportedly  happened  in  Sunny- 
vale, Calif. 

In  light  of  the  Republican  vic- 
tory in  the  recent  Presidential 
election  — following  a campaign 
that  paid  frequent  attention  to 
the  abortion  issue  — police  agen- 
cies appear  likely  to  face  more 
protests  along  the  lines  of  the  Oct. 


29  ‘‘National  Day  of  Rescue."  in 
which  police  in  26  cities  arrested 
more  than  2,000  anti-abortion 
demonstrators  attempting  to 
blockade  clinics. 

Potential  for  Violence  Rising 

And  at  least  one  veteran  of  such 
right-to-life  protests,  Atlanta 
Police  Sgt.  Carl  Pyrdum,  says  the 
potential  for  violence  during  the 
demonstrations  is  increasing  as 
anti-abortion  and  pro-choice  con- 
tingents clamor  to  make  their 
views  known. 

Several  Atlanta  police  officers 
and  protesters  have  received 
minor  injuries  resulting  from  pro- 
test scuffles,  Pyrdum  told  Law 
Enforcement  News. 

Anti-abortion  protesters  have 
besieged  the  city  of  Atlanta  since 
well  before  the  start  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention 
there  in  July,  and  the  "siege  of 
Atlanta"  continues  at  a cost  of 
nearly  $1  million  in  police  over- 
time and  for  processing  the  1,256 
arrests  made  so  far  this  year,  Pyr- 
dum said. 


Pennsylvania  DWI  law 
seen  losing  its  punch 


Alcohol-related  traffic  deaths 
in  Pennsylvania  have  steadily  in- 
creased in  the  six  years  since  the 
enactment  of  a drunken-driving 
law  that  was  supposed  to  deter 
motorists  from  driving  while  in- 
toxicated, the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mission on  Crime  and  Delinquen- 
cy reported  recently. 

“The  steady  increases  in 
alcohol-related  fatal  accidents 
since  1984  and  the  increasing 
number  of  offenders  with  prior 
records  strongly  suggest  that  the 
present  law  is  not  achieving  its  in- 
tended goal  of  deterring  drunken 
driving,”  said  the  report,  which 
was  made  public  Nov.  14. 

The  report  also  indicated  that 
drunken-driving  law  violators  are 
often  repeat  offenders  with  heavy 
drinking  problems. 

Alcohol-related  traffic  fatalities 
in  Pennsylvania  dropped  in  1982 
by  17  percent  — from  1981's  823 
deaths  to  684  — and  continued  to 
decrease  to  an  eight-year  low  of 
625  deaths  in  1984. 

Substantial  increases  in 
fatalities  have  been  recorded 
since,  the  report  says,  with  1 987 's 
death  toll  of  767  reaching  the 
levels  recorded  before  the  tougher 


DWI  law  took  effect  on  July  1, 
1982. 

Douglas  Hoffman,  an  analyst 
for  the  commission,  told  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  that  the 
numbers  of  fatalities  are  the  best 
indicator  of  the  incidence  of 
drunken  driving. 

"Alcohol-related  fatalities  were 
up  an  average  of  7 percent  a year 
since  1984,  but  during  that  same 
period  nonalcohol-related  ac- 
cidents grew  less  than  3 percent," 
he  said. 

‘‘Worse  yet,  the  number  of 
alcohol-related  deaths  is  growing 
at  a faster  rate  than  for  all  types 
of  traffic  fatalities,"  he  added. 

Arrests  for  driving  while  intox- 
icated were  up  by  68  percent  in 
1987  compared  to  1981,  the 
report  said,  and  13  times  as  many 
DWI  offenders  were  jailed.  The 
law  mandates  jail  terms  for  those 
convicted  of  drunken  driving,  but 
allows  first-time  offenders  to 
avoid  jail  time  by  taking  part  in  a 
medical  and  rehabilitative  pro- 
gram known  as  accelerated 
rehabilitation  disposition  (ARD). 

The  commission  found  that 
although  the  law’s  stiff  penalties 
Continued  on  Page  15 


An  Atlanta  police  officer  pulls  an  anti-abortion  protester  by  the  foot  as  police  attempt  to  remove 
demonstrators  blocking  the  entrance  to  a women’s  health  clinic  during  an  October  protest.  Wide  World  Pwo 


The  Atlanta's  City  Attorney's 
Office  has  been  forced  to  spend 
38,000  man-hours  processing  ar- 
restees, he  added. 

"We  were  able  to  draw  from 
present  resources  to  deal  with  the 
demonstrations  without  having 
to  call  officers  in  on  overtime  and 
canceling  vacations,"  Pyrdum 
said.  He  noted  that  police 
presence  at  the  protests  was 
amassed  by  redeploying  officers 

How  to  train  troopers: 


Oregon  state  troopers  have 
been  assigned  to  ride  buses  and 
trains  in  Portland  to  stem  a rash 
of  assaults  on  transit  operators 
and  passengers  that  officials  say 
may  be  perpetrated  by  members 
of  the  city’s  burgeoning  gang  net- 
work. 

In  an  apparently  un- 
precedented action,  Gov.  Neil 
Goldschmidt  ordered  the  trooper 
patrols  on  Nov.  11  in  an  effort  to 
stop  the  increasing  violence 
“before  it  becomes  a real 
problem,”  according  to  Floyd 
McKay,  a spokesman  for  the 
Governor. 

"There  has  not  been  a high  in- 
cidence of  crime  on  the  system, 
but  the  incidents  had  been  grow- 
ing more  violent."  McKay  told 
LEN. 

From  Taunts  to  Guns 

He  added  that  youths,  who 
were  previously  contented  with 
verbal  taunts  against  passengers 
and  operators,  have  now  taken  to 
beating  people  and  brandishing 
guns  and  knives. 

The  seven-member  transit 
squad  will  report  to  Oregon  State 
Police  Lieut.  John  Downey,  who 
heads  the  state's  Gang-Youth 


not  assigned  to  the  precincts 
where  the  protests  took  place, 
along  with  100  officers  of  the 
Police  Bureau’s  Special  Opera- 
tion Section. 

Timely  Response  Affected 
"It’s  impacted  us  as  far  as 
[those  officers]  are  not  doing  what 
they're  supposed  to  be  out  there 
doing.  They’re  having  to  deal 
with. protesters,"  Pyrdum  9aid. 


Strike  Force.  The  strike  force  was 
organized  in  August  to  offset  the 
growth  of  drug-gang  activity  in 
Portland.  In  recent  months,  of- 
ficials say,  offshoots  of  the  Los 
Angeles-based  “Bloods"  and 
"Crips"  gangs  have  appeared  in 
Portland.  [See  LEN,  Sept.  15, 
1988.J 

Maj.  Ron  Howland,  com- 
mander of  the  State  Police 
district  that  includes  Portland, 
said  evidence  points  to  the  in- 
volvement of  gang  members  in 
transit  assaults,  although  he 
added  that  not  all  are  gang- 
related. 

Howland  said  the  troopers  had 
made  several  arrests  during  their 
first  week  of  transit  patrols,  on 
charges  that  included  possession 
of  a concealed  weapon,  drug  viola- 
tions, property  theft,  disorderly 
conduct,  and  public  intoxication. 
In  addition,  he  said,  troopers  had 
served  four  felony  warrants  and 
one  misdemeanor  warrant. 

In-House  Labor  Dispute 

"The  presence  of  the  officers 
seems  to  have  made  a pretty 
substantial  impact  — the  first 
week  anyway.  We'll  see  how  it 
goes."  Howland  said. 


"There’s  probably  been  people 
who've  gone  wanting  for  police- 
response  and  police  service  that 
could  not  be  provided  in  a timely 
manner  because  we're  over  here 
playing  games  with  these 
demonstrators,"  Pyrdum  said. 

But  Atlanta  has  chosen  to  play 
hard  ball  with  the  protesters, 
whom  Pyrdum  described  as  self- 
righteous  people  who  feel  "they 
Continued  on  Page  6 


in  Oregon 

The  troopers  were  redeployed 
from  existing  patrol  units  in  the 
Portland  area,  Howland  said,  and 
will  work  with  the  three  Tri-Met 
transit  officers  who  routinely 
patrol  the  lines.  Tri-Met,  which 
once  had  its  own  15-man  force, 
has  been  embroiled  in  a labor 
dispute  with  the  remaining  of- 
ficers and  has  been  hard-pressed 
to  provide  security  for  its  buses 
and  trains. 

Howland  said  troopers  could 
patrol  for  "six  months  to  a year,  ” 
or  until  Tri-Met  works  out  its 
labor  problems  with  its  security 
officers. 

Negotiations  to  resolve  the 
labor  dispute  are  continuing,  said 
Tri-Met  spokeswoman  Karen 
Casey.  The  state  police  unit  will 
cost  Oregon  about  S3 1,000  a 
month,  and  if  the  patrol  “goes  on 
much  longer"  Tri-Met  may  have 
to  reimburse  the  state.  Casey 
added. 

Cameras  and  Intercoms 

Casey  said  Tri-Met  officials 
have  voted  to  spend  $622,000  this 
fiscal  year  on  a security- 
improvement  plan  that  includes 
hiring  more  transit  police,  install- 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Transit  crime  targeted 


Around  the  Nation 


Northeast 


CONNECTICUT  - State  and 
local  police  have  begun  conduct- 
ing spot  checks  to  catch 
motorists  who  are  not  wearing 
seat  belts  in  accordance  with  a 
198G  mandatory-use  law.  The 
firs ' -ever  crackdown  on  persons 
who  fail  to  buckle  up  involves  the 
use  of  overtime  patrols  and 
specially  trained  officers  who  will 
stop  and  warn  motorists  or  issue 
$17  tickets. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  - 
U.S.  District  Judge  Thomas 
Hogan  has  ordered  D.C.  officials 
not  to  close  prisons  to  new  in- 
mates with  prior  court  approval. 
The  District  had  refused  to  accept 
new  prison  admissions,  citing 
overcrowding. 


MAINE  — Police  have  seized  150 
vehicles  from  suspected  drug 
dealers  and  users  under  a new 
“zero- tolerance”  program. 


MARYLAND  — Starting  Dec.  1, 
the  Harford  County  Sheriff’s 
Department  plans  to  begin  using 
millions  in  cash  and  other  assets 
seized  yearly  during  drug  raids  to 
fund  further  drug-enforcement  ef- 
forts The  county  is  considering 
spending  the  money  on  enhanced 
narcotics  training  and  the  pur- 
chase of  drug-sniffing  dogs. 

NEW  JERSEY  - Eucaris 
Ceballos,  54.  was  sentenced  to  life 
in  prison  and  fined  $4  million  on 
Nov.  28  for  running  a cocaine 
distribution  ring.  She  is  the  first 
woman  convicted  under  the  new 
Federal  “kingpin”  law  that  pro- 
vides harsher  penalties  for  drug 
racketeers. 

A surge  of  Colombian  cocaine 
rings,  Jamaican  gangs  and  fac- 
tions of  the  Sicilian  Mafia  have 
changed  the  face  of  organized 
cnme  in  New  Jersey,  according  to 
Henry  S.  Patterson  2d,  the  chair- 
man of  the  State  Commission  of 
Investigation.  Patterson  said  the 
new  groups  are  more  violent  than 
the  American  Mafia  and  have  con- 
founded attempts  to  stop  drug 
trafficking  in  the  state. 

NEW  YORK  — A surge  of  homi- 
cides in  August  has  driven  New 
Y ork  City  to  the  brink  of  a new  an- 
nual record  for  murders,  accord- 
ing to  police  statistics.  In 
August,  201  people  were  slain, 
bringing  to  1,231  the  number  of 
killings  through  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year.  The  late- 
summer  increase,  which  ob- 
servers attributed  to  the  continu- 
ing effects  of  drug  trafficking 
compounded  by  a brutal  heat 
wave,  seemed  to  assure  that  the 
city  would  break  the  all-time 
murder  record  of  1,826,  set  in 
1981.  [For  more  on  big-city 
homicides,  see  LEN,  Oct.  15, 
1988.) 


A Bronx  jury  acquitted  Larry 
Davis  on  all  charges  of  attempted 
murder  and  assault  in  connection 
with  a police  raid  on  his  apart- 
ment in  November  1986.  Davis, 
who  shot  and  seriously  wounded 
six  police  officers,  was  cleared 
after  the  jury  accepted  his  conten- 
tion that  the  police  fired  first  and 
he  shot  back  in  self  defense.  Police 
Commissioner  Benjamin  Ward 
denounced  the  verdict,  saying, 
"It  seems  as  if  justice  is  begin- 
ning to  stand  on  its  head.” 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Nicodemo 
Scarfo,  the  alleged  crime  boss  of 
Philadelphia  and  Atlantip  City, 
N.J.,  and  16  associates  were  con- 
victed Nov.  19  on  charges  of 
murder,  extortion  and  other 
crimes.  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
Louis  Pichini,  head  of  the  pro- 
secution team,  called  the  convic- 
tions “a  crippling  blow  to  the 
Philadelphia  L.C.N.,”  referring  to 
La  Cosa  Nostra.  Scarfo  and  his 
fellow  defendants  face  sentences 
of  up  to  55  years  in  prison. 


FLORIDA  — Two  Metro-Dade 
police  officers  were  disarmed  and 
fatally  shot  with  their  own  guns 
Nov.  28  as  they  struggled  with  a 
man  who  had  been  released  from 
prison  10  days  earlier.  Officers 
Richard  Boles.  41,  and  David 
Strzalkowski,  34,  were  both  wear- 
ing body  armor  but  were  shot  a 
total  of  seven  times  in  the  head. 
Their  alleged  assailant,  Cliarles 
Street  of  Boynton  Beach,  was  ar- 
rested later  in  Broward  County. 
The  officers  were  disarmed  and 
shot  after  they  had  responded  to  a 
report  that  Street  was  throwing 
rocks  at  houses  and  passing  cars. 

MISSISSIPPI  - Sixty-eight  in- 
mates, including  some  convicted 
killers,  got  an  unexpected  treat 
this  month  in  the  form  of  holiday 
trips  home  for  the  Thanksgiving 
weekend.  The  furloughs  were 
limited  to  trustworthy  inmates 
who  have  served  at  least  their 
minimum  sentences. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  - Gay 
rights  leaders  have  charged  that 
the  Alamance  County  Sheriff’s 
Department  entraps  gays  at  In- 
terstate highway  rest  stops. 
Since  August  1987,  35  men  have 
been  arrested  during  undercover 
operations  at  two  1-85  rest  areas 
west  of  Burlington,  charged  with 
solicitation  to  commit  crimes 
against  nature. 

TENNESSEE  - Judge  Barbara 
Haynes,  who  heads  the  state 
sentencing  commission,  said 
Nov.  28  that  plea  bargaining  has 
compromised  a law  intended  to 
curb  drunken  driving.  According 
to  one  survey,  only  65  percent  of 
those  arrested  for  drunken  driv- 
ing got  state-mandated  two-day 
jail  term  and  one-year  license 
suspension. 


A recent  survey  says  that  shop- 
lifting and  employee  pilferage 
have  grown  by  29  percent  over 
the  past  five  years.  Shrinkage 
losses  in  1987  were  said  to  total 
$1.8  billion,  up  five  percent  trom 
the  previous  year,  with  audio  and 
video  equipment  and  women’s  ap- 
parel the  most  frequently 
targeted  items. 

The  state  Highway  Patrol  in- 
creased by  42  troopers,  to  a total 
of  545,  following  Nov.  18  gradua- 
tion ceremonies  at  the  Tennessee 
Law  Enforcement  Training 
Academy.  The  newest  trooper 
class  included  13  minority-group 
members,  the  largest  such  con- 
tingent in  the  patrol’s  history. 


ILLINOIS  - Joseph  D.  Man- 
darino,  46,  a former  Du  Page 
County  police  chief,  has  been  in- 
dicted on  Federal  charges  of  co- 
caine racketeering.  Mandarino, 
who  was  police  chief  in  W ood  Dale 
from  1973  to  1976  and  in  Lom- 
bard from  1976  to  1979,  was  in- 
dicted along  with  his  son.  The  two 
were  arrested  after  an  undercover 
investigation  that  lasted  several 
months,  and  are  currently  being 
held  in  lieu  of  bail  set  at  $2  million 
for  the  elder  Mandarino  and  $1 
million  for  his  son. 

A pitched  battle  is  shaping  up 
for  the  right  to  represent  10,300 
Chicago  police  officers  below  the 
rank  of  sergeant,  with  at  least 
three  groups  seeking  to  dethrone 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
which  has  represented  Chicago 
cops  since  1980.  Among  the 
challengers  are  Local  1989  of  the 
International  Union  of  Police  Of- 
ficers. Local  7 14  of  the  Teamsters 
union,  and  the  Chicago  Patrol- 
men's Association.  The  signa- 
tures of  30  percent  of  those  in  the 
FOP  are  required  to  trigger  a de- 
certification referendum. 

John  Pasch,  who  was  convicted 
earlier  this  month  of  murdering 
his  landlord  and  a Chicago  police 
officer,  was  sentenced  to  death 
Nov.  7.  Pasch,  58.  was  charac- 
terized by  the  prosecution  as  a 
“hateful  and  spiteful  murderer.” 
He  shot  Officer  Richard  Clark  in 
the  face  with  a high-powered  rifle 
on  April  3,  1986,  as  Clark  and  a 
fellow  officer  responded  to  in- 
vestigate the  shooting  of  Pasch 's 
landlord. 

OHIO  — Patrick  M.  McLaughlin, 
the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  Ohio  since  1985,  is 
resigning  on  Dec.  2 to  launch  a 
private  law  practice.  William  Ed- 
wards. the  first  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney, is  viewed  as  the  most  like- 
ly choice  to  be  McLaughlin’s  in- 
terim replacement. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  - Rocky,  a 
90-pound  Belgian  Malinois,  is  the 
newest  member  of  the  Hun- 
tington Police  Department's 
drug-enforcement  unit.  The  dog, 


one  of  a rare  breed  used  by  police 
worldwide  to  detect  narcotics, 
was  purchased  by  the  department 
for  $14,000. 


Plains  States 


KANSAS  — Motorcycle  cops  in 
Wichita  had  Thanksgiving  treats 
in  store  for  selected  motorists  this 
month.  Safe,  courteous  drivers 
were  pulled  over  and  offered  two 
tickets  to  a Wichita  State  Univer- 
sity home  basketball  game. 

MINNESOTA  — Attorney 
General  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  3d 
has  called  for  mandatory  two- 
year  sentences  for  drug  dealers 
who  sell  to  children  or  who 
employ  them  as  dealers  near 
schools. 

MISSOURI  - The  St.  Louis 
County  Police  Department  has 
been  awarded  $100,000  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  as  one  of  10  win- 
ners of  the  1988  Innovations  in 
State  and  Local  Government 
competition.  The  agency  was 
recognized  for  its  development 
and  implementation  of  a Com- 
puter Assisted  Report  Entry 
(CARE)  system,  an  information- 
processing program  designed  to 
enable  officers  at  the  scene  of  a 
crime  to  telephone  basic  informa- 
tion to  specially  trained 
operators.  The  CARE  operators 
enter  the  details  into  a computer 
and  generate  a police  report 
within  minutes. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  - Attorney 
General  Nicholas  Spaeth  has 
ruled  that  McHenry  County 
Sheriff  Brion  Ullom  may  not 
refuse  to  respond  to  anything 
other  than  major  crimes.  Ullom 
ordered  the  limited-response 
policy  because  of  staff  cuts. 

WYOMING  — Casper  Police 
Chief  Dick  Fields  takes  over  as 
director  of  the  new  Casper- 
Natrona  County  dispatch  center 
on  Dec.  1 . He  has  been  police  chief 
since  July  1987. 


COLORADO  — The  sheriffs  of 
Adams  and  Arapahoe  counties 
are  negotiating  with  state  police 
officials  to  share  a law  enforce- 
ment outpost  at  a rest  area  along 
Interstate  70.  Officials  say  a 
shared  facility  would  cut  costs 
and  promote  cooperative  efforts. 

NEW  MEXICO  - The  Valencia 
County  Commission  plans  to 
reopen  its  36-bed  juvenile  deten- 
tion center  and  lease  space  to 
Federal  agencies.  The  jail  was 
closed  in  February  because  there 
were  not  enough  prisoners  to 
make  the  facility  self-sufficient. 


TEXAS  — A state  task  force  has 
approved  a plan  to  sell  condoms 
to  Texas  prison  inmates.  Officials 
say  the  legislative  recommenda- 
tion "does  not  condone”  sexual 
activity. 


ALASKA  — A petition  drive  has 
been  launched  that  would  let 
voters  decide  the  fate  of  the 
state's  lenient  marijuana  laws. 
On  four  occasions,  the  Legis- 
lature has  rejected  proposals  to 
recriminalize  the  possession  of  up 
to  four  ounces  of  pot  for  personal 
use. 

CALIFORNIA  — Gang-related 
murders  are  occurring  in  record 
numbers  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
despite  police  sweeps  and  pro- 
nouncements that  the  battle 
against  drug-dealing  gangs  is  be- 
ing won.  For  the  first  10  months 
of  1988,  police  statistics  show, 
gang-related  murders  were  up 
early  25  percent,  from  166  last 
sear  to  207.  Since  Februarv 
police  sweeps  of  gang-plagued 
areas  of  Los  Angeles  have  yielded 

20.000  arrests.  Said  Cmd  . 
William  Booth,  a Police  Dep.  t- 
ment  spokesman,  "We  aren't  1<  3- 
ing  the  war,  we  just  aren’t  win- 
ning in  the  data.” 

Crime  statistics  presented  to 
the  Oakland  City  Council  show  a 
27.4-percent  jump  in  auto  theft 
this  year.  Police  cited  manpower 
cuts  and  the  increasing  sophis- 
tication of  theft  rings  as  reasons 
for  the  increase. 

Arrests  of  suspects  in  domestic 
violence  incidents  have  increased 
sevenfold  in  Los  Angeles  since  a 
new  state  law  was  enacted  two 
years  ago  allowing  police  officers 
to  make  arrests  even  when  the 
victim  refused  to  press  charges. 
Police  officials  said  there  were 

5.000  felony  arrests  for  domestic 
violence  in  the  city  last  year,  com- 
pared to  700  before  the  law  took 
effect.  About  7,400  Los  Angeles 
officers  have  completed  an  eight- 
hour  course  in  the  new  law  and 
how  to  enforce  it. 

NEVADA  — The  number  of 
drunken  drivers  sent  to  prison 
has  soared  in  the  state  since  the 
passage  of  tougher  DWI  laws.  So 
far  this  year,  168  offenders  have 
been  jailed,  compared  to  28  in  all 
of  1982.  One-year  prison*  terms 
are  mandatory  for  third-time  of- 
fenders. 

OREGON  — Public  hearings 
were  held  around  the  state  late 
this  month  on  a plan  to  overhaul 
felony-sentencing  rules  and  give 
trial  judges  control  over  how  long 
felons  are  imprisoned.  The  pro- 
posal would  take  effect  on  Sept.  1 , 
1989,  unless  the  incoming  Legis- 
lature rejects  the  changes. 
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Computer-aided  roundup  nets 
249  drug  fugitives  for  Marshals 


A roundup  of  criminal  justice  activities  at  the  Federal  level 

★ Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
The  Justice  Department  said  Nov.  29  that  it  would  look  into  a 
newspaper  s allegations  that  the  DEA  sometimes  arranged  for  local 
police  officers  to  make  well-publicized  seizures  of  drugs  brought  into 
the  United  States  in  Federal  undercover  operations.  The  charges, 
which  the  DEA  denied,  were  contained  in  a Houston  Chronicle  report 
published  Nov.  27.  The  article  quoted  unidentified  DEA  sources  as 
saying  that  undercover  agents  sometimes  posed  as  middlemen  to  ship 
loads  of  narcotics  into  this  country  for  major  South  American  traf- 
fickers. and  then  arranged  for  local  law  enforcement  officials  to  seize 
the  shipments  in  order  to  protect  the  undercover  agents  from 
disclosure  and  keep  the  drugs  off  the  streets.  In  one  case  reported  by 
the  paper.  DEA  agents  helped  smuggle  952  pounds  of  cocaine  into  the 
country,  then  abandoned  the  drug-laden  van  at  a prearranged 
roadblock  set  up  by  the  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety.  The  state 
agency  than  alerted  reporters  that  troopers  had  found  a cache  of  drugs, 
which  they  called  one  of  the  largest  seizures  ever  made  in  the  state.  In  a 
press  statement,  the  DEA  said  it  was  not  agency  policy  t“to  lie  or 
mislead  the  media.”  Associate  Attorney  General  Francis  Keating  said 
he  would  meet  with  DEA  officials  to  discuss  the  matter. 


Aided  by  a computer  tracking 
system  that  stores  data  on  the 
last  known  whereabouts  of  nar- 
cotics fugitives,  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals Service  apprehended  249 
criminals  — including  12  drug 
traffickers  who  had  been  on  the 
lam  for  over  eight  years  — during 
a three-state,  10- week  operation 
that  ended  Nov.  8. 

The  105  deputy  marshals  par- 
ticipating in  Operation  WANT-II 
(Warrant  Apprehension  Nar- 
cotics Team)  seized  enough 
criminally  obtained  assets  — an 
estimated  $1.2  million  in  cash  and 
property  — to  cover  the  costs  of 
the  Sl-million  operation,  said 
Joyce  McDonald,  a spokeswoman 
for  the  Marshals  Service. 

‘‘It  more  than  paid  for  itself." 
McDonald  told  LEN.  “That  was 
the  interesting  part  about  it.” 


According  to  figures  compiled 
by  the  Marshals  Service,  the 
average  arrest  cost  $2,827. 

Hiding  in  Plain  Sight 
Among  those  arrested  was 
Nicholas  Hunter-Reay.  an  alleged 
former  member  of  the  Colombian 
Medellin  cartel.  Hunter-Reay,  us- 
ing the  riches  accumulated  from 
years  of  drug  dealing,  was  able  to 
live  openly  in  Delray  Beach,  Fla., 
and  had  assumed  a new  identity 
as  Paul  Matthews,  ‘‘an  apparent- 
ly prosperous  and  civic-minded 
businessman.”  according  to  Mar- 
shals Service  sources. 

Hunter-Reay's  new  identity 
was  so  effective  a cover  that  he 
became  a member  of  the  Broward 
County  Sheriff's  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  was  named  to  the  sheriff's 
substance  abuse  committee. 


He  had  been  a fugitive  since 
1979,  when  jumped  $5  million  in 
bail  after  being  indicted  by  a 
Federal  court  in  California. 

Officials  say  he  continued  to 
deal  drugs  and  amass  a fortune 
that  included  luxury  cars,  a 
palatial  rented  home,  and  custom- 
made  clothing  and  jewelry.  His 
profits  allowed  him  to  pursue  his 
hobbies  as  a collector  of  rare  coins 
and  ivory  carvings. 

In  arresting  Hunter-Reay,  mar- 
shals seized  nearly  $800,000  in 
assets  — the  largest  single  seizure 
during  the  W ANT-I I operation. 
Marshals  also  confiscated  more 
than  $200,000  in  drugs  and  37 
weapons  valued  at  $10,000 

Also  apprehended  by  WANT-II 
personnel  was  Francisco 
Penaranda.  who  was  indicted  in 
Continued  on  Page  6 


★ Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 

About  3.4  million  people,  or  nearly  2 percent  of  the  nation’s  adult 
population,  were  in  the  custody  of  Federal,  state  and  local  correctional 
authorities  in  1987,  a new  BJS  survey  reports.  The  survey  also  found 
that  the  number  of  adults  on  parole  or  probation  rose  sharply  from 
1986  to  1987.  The  number  of  adults  in  custody  in  1987  represented  an 
increase  of  6.8  percent  over  1986  and  a 40-percent  increase  over  1983, 
the  study  said.  The  number  of  parolees  rose  by  1 1 percent  to  362,000 
last  year,  and  the  number  of  probationers  rose  by  6 percent  to 
2,242.000. 


★ U.S.  Marshals  Service 

As  the  Marshals  Service  prepares  to  celebrate  its  bicentennial  on 
Sept.  24.  1989.  the  agency  got  its  first  birthday  present  on  Oct.  22:  a 
charter  that  for  the  first  time  will  formally  establish  the  Marshal  Ser- 
vice as  a separate  bureau  of  the  Justice  Department.  Until  the  approval 
of  the  new  charter,  which  was  included  in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988,  the  Marshals  Service  had  existed  only  by  order  of  the  Attorney 
General.  The  charter  is  said  to  streamline  the  management  structure  of 
the  Marshals  Service,  modernize  and  consolidate  existing  statutory 
provisions  relating  to  it,  and  provide  explicit  authority  for  the  func- 
tions that  the  service  has  traditionally  performed.  The  charter  pro- 
vides marshals  and  deputy  marshals  with  specific  authority  to  conduct 
fugitive  investigations  and  provide  for  the  custody,  care  and  transpor- 
tation of  unsentenced  Federal  prisoners  in  the  service's  custody. 


★ Department  of  Justice 

Attorney  General  Richard  Thornburgh,  who  succeeded  Edwin 
Meese  3d  at  the  helm  of  the  Justice  Department  earlier  this  year,  will 
continue  to  serve  as  the  nation's  top  law  enforcer  when  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration takes  over  on  Jan.  20,  1989.  Thornburgh,  who  will  be  one 
of  at  least  three  Cabinet  members  who  will  retain  their  posts  in  the  new 
Administration,  will  have  to  administer  the  Justice  Department 
without  the  help  of  Assistant  Attorney  General  William  Bradford 
Reynolds.  The  often  controversial  head  of  DoJ’s  Civil  Rights  Division 
for  more  than  seven  years,  Reynolds  spearheaded  the  Reagan  Admini- 
stration's opposition  to  affirmative-action  hiring  and  promotion  pro- 
grams and  other  anti-discrimination  efforts. 


Deputy  Marshals  arrest  William  Martinez,  34,  a fugitive  and  alleged  cocaine  trafficker,  at  an  apartment 
complex  in  Miami  during  the  WANT-II  operation.  Although  the  suspect  was  considered  armed  and 
dangerous,  he  was  arrested  without  incident.  CouriesyU  S Maisnais  Service 


Letting  the  CAT  out  of  the  bag: 


NY  car  owners  aid  anti-theft  drive 


★ Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 

BJA  has  renewed  a cooperative  effort  with  the  Police  Foundation  to 
provide  technical  assistance  on  a variety  of  crime-control  issues  to  law 
enforcement  agencies  nationwide.  The  program  provides  information, 
consulting  and  training  on  such  subjects  as  the  Integrated  Criminal 
Apprehension  Program  (ICAP),  sting  operations,  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  arson,  white-collar  crime  and  organized  crime. 

★ Office  of  Justice  Programs 

OJP’s  Office  for  Victims  of  Crime  has  entered  into  a $400,000 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  National  Organization  of  Black  Law 
Enforcement  Executives  (NOBLE)  to  train  at  least  1,000  state  ^nd 
local  law  enforcement  officials  to  improve  the  handling  of  domestic 
violence  incidents.  NOBLE's  training  effort  will  focus  on  the  research 
findings  of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  and  the  1984  report  of  the 
Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on  Family  Violence. 

★ The  White  House 

President  Reagan  has  signed  legislation  that  outlaws  plastic  guns 
and  other  firearms  that  can  elude  metal-detection  equipment. 
Penalties  for  violators  include  five  years  in  prison  plus  a $250,000 
fine  for  individuals  and  $1  million  for  organizations.  The  law  takes  ef- 
fect in  mid-December  and  will  expire  in  10  years  unless  renewed  by 
Congress. 


Most  New  York  City  auto- 
mobile owners  can  now  par- 
ticipate in  an  innovative  police 
program  to  prevent  their  vehicles 
from  being  stolen,  as  long  as  they 
grant  police  broad  authority  to 
stop  the  vehicle  during  certain 
late-night  hours. 

The  Police  Department's  Com- 
bat Auto  Theft  (CAT)  program  is 
intended  to  blunt  a huge  increase 
in  auto  thefts  noted  nationwide  in 
recent  years.  Car  theft  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  easiest  and 
most  lucrative  crimes  in  the 
United  States  today  — and  the 
fastest  growing. 

The  two-year-old,  voluntary 
program  allows  police  to  stop 
vehicles  bearing  the  CAT  pro- 
gram sticker  if  they  are  seen  on 
the  road  between  the  hours  of  1 
A.M.  and  5 A.M.  in  order  to  check 
the  driver’s  identity. 


It  is  during  those  hours  that 
crime  experts  say  most  car  thefts 
occur. 

The  program  was  originally 
tested  in  Queens,  but  now 
precincts  in  all  five  of  the  city  s 
boroughs  have  implemented  it. 
Thus  far,  17,871  cars  city  wide 
have  been  enrolled,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times. 

Only  18  of  those  cars  have  been 
stolen  and  six  were  recovered  — a 
ratio  said  to  be  40  times  below  the 
normal  theft-recovery  rate. 

State  Senator  Leonard 
Stavisky  thought  up  the  program 
after  listening  to  hundreds  of  car- 
theft  complaints  from  his  con- 
stituents. Police  Commissioner 
Benjamin  Ward  liked  the  idea  and 
a pilot  program  was  set  up  in 
Queens  precincts  with  high  auto- 
theft rates. 

To  participate  in  the  program. 


car  owners  must  sign  a consent 
form  allowing  the  police  to  stop 
and  search.  Unauthorized  police 
searches  of  cars  are  prohibited 
under  the  Fourth  Amendment 
unless  police  have  a reasonable 
suspicion  that  a crime  has  been 
committed.  Two  bright  yellow 
stickers  affixed  to  the  car's  back 
windows  identify  it  as  a CAT  par- 
ticipant — and  probably  help  to 
discourage  would-be  thieves. 

Police  officials  are  encouraged 
by  the  results  so  far.  In  one 
Queens  precinct,  only  one  of  6,278 
cars  in  the  program  was  stolen, 
and  it  was  recovered -intact  the 
next  day.  The  overall  number  of 
car  thefts  rose  in  the  same 
precinct,  from  2,642  to  2,913. 
Citywide,  the  Times  said, 
reported  car  thefts  increased  in 
1987  to  95,254  — 40  percent 
Continued  on  Page  15 
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6 heartbeats 
from  the  top 

A major  concern  for  Steve  Har- 
ris as  the  new  sixth  vice  president 
of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  will  be  an  effort 
to  make  the  financial  picture  of 
the  organization  “healthy  and 
business-like,”  the  42-year-old 
Redmond.  Wash.,  police  chief  told 
Law  Enforcement  News  in  a re- 
cent interview. 

Harris,  who  ran  unopposed  for 
the  spot  on  the  IACP  board,  said 
that  the  15.000-member  organiza- 
tion needs  to  “move  forward”  in 
the  wake  of  the  resignation  of 
former  executive  director  Jerald 
R.  Vaughn.  Nonetheless,  said 
Harris.  ”1  think  the  IACP's 
future  is  very  bright. " 

IACP  president  Charles 
Reynolds  has  appointed  Harris  to 
serve  on  IACP  s Constitutional 
Review  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
committees  on  training  and  traf- 
fic safety. 

“But  I haven't  got  my  running 
orders  on  that  yet.”  Harris  said. 

“I've  been  interested  in  the 
issues  of  dealing  with  anything 
from  accreditation  to  the  issues  of 
handgun  control,  as  well  as  in- 
creasing training,”  Harris  said. 
He  added  that  one  of  his  concerns 
is  the  development  of  a cohesive 
and  standardized  system  of  law 
enforcement  training  “so  officers 
can  move  through  different  states 
on  a lateral-entry  program.” 

He  said  he  would  like  to  see 
more  coalition-based  efforts  by 
law  enforcement  agencies  on 
issues  affecting  the  profession, 
similar  to  the  effort  waged  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Steering  Com- 
mittee earlier  this  year  for  the 
passage  of  a waiting  period  on 
handgun  purchases. 

“I  think  it's  important  that  we 
join  on  law  enforcement  issues 
together  — and  stand  together  — 
not  just  on  gun  control  issues,  but 
on  any  issues  that  we  have  to 
bring  legislative  action  on.”  he 
said. 

Harris  brings  to  the  new  post  a 
wealth  of  law  enforcement  ex- 
perience that  spans  21  years  and 
ranges  from  coast  to  coast.  He 
has  been  active  in  IACP  as  a 
member  of  its  Region  12  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  from  1984  to 
1986,  overseeing  the  activities  of 
members  in  1 1 western  states. 

Harris  began  his  career  as  a 
police  officer  in  Seaside  Heights. 
N.J..  in  1967.  In  1970  he  moved  to 


undercover  officer  and  moving  up 
to  the  rank  of  commander. 

He  has  been  police  chief  in  Red- 
mond. which  is  10  miles  east  of 
Seattle,  since  1981. 

Harris,  who  attended  the  FBI 
Academy  in  Quantico.  Va..  in 
1979.  holds  a bachelor  s degree  in 
law  enforcement  and  manage- 
ment from  Denver’s  Metropoli- 
tan State  College. 

TV  or 
not  TV? 

Some  actors  spend  a lifetime  be- 
ing  closely  identified  with 
characters  they  have  played,  but 
a group  of  actors  in  Houston  have 
found  the  identification  with  their 
characters  to  be  unnerving  and 
troublesome  at  the  very  least. 

Three  men  who  routinely  por- 
tray criminals  on  KTRK-TV  s 
“Crime  Stoppers”  program  have 
found  themselves  trying  to  con- 
vince detectives  that  their  alibis 
are  airtight  so  they  can  avoid 
criminal  charges. 

Volunteer  actors  Michael 
Mireles,  Reginald  Harrison  and 
Freddie  Perez  are  law-abiding 
citizens  but  they  play  the  heavies 
in  the  show,  which  re-enacts  un- 
solved crimes  and  gives  cash 
rewards  to  those  viewers  fur- 
nishing substantial  tips  about  the 
fugitives  depicted. 

Unfortunately  for  the  trio,  their 
small-screen  personas  follow 
them  off  the  television  sets  and 
out  into  the  real  world. 

Mireles.  25,  once  played  a rapist 
in  the  show  and  his  performance 
was  so  convincing  that  his 
girlfriend's  father  refused  to  let 
her  near  him. 

Harrison  has  been  stopped  by 
police  three  times,  and  was  once 
taken  to  the  police  station  for 
questioning  concerning  a rob- 
bery. 

Perez  told  USA  Today  that  his 
grandmother  broke  down  in  tears 
of  shame  after  seeing  him  portray 
a robber.  “She  was  real  upset."  he 
said.  “She  didn't  think  I'd  do 
something  like  that.” 

“Victims"  on  the  show  don't 
fare  much  better.  Carol  Alvarado. 
21.  portrayed  a murder  victim  so 
convincingly  that  people  called 
her  mother  to  inform  her  of  her 
daughter’s  demise. 

To  avoid  further  confusion  and 
embarrassment  to  the  young 
thespians.  KTRK-TV  has  issued 
cards  identifying  them  as  actors 


Arvada.  Colo.,  starting  out  as  an  in  the  TV  program. 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

“Most  of  them  have  contacted  me  more  or 
less  in  a state  of  panic.  I have  done  the 
best  that  I can  do  to  share  information.” 

Sgt.  Carl  Pyrdum  of  the  Atlanta  Police  Bureau. 

speaking  of  the  agencies  around  the  country 
that  have  sought  his  input  on  how  to  deal  with 
anti-abortion  protests.  (1:1) 


Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new 


New  York  Mayor  Edward  I. 
Koch  and  a host  of  other  high- 
ranking  New  York  state  and 
city  officials  were  among  those 
on  hand  Nov.  17  to  help  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  President  Gerald  W. 
Lynch  dedicate  the  school's 
new  $250-million  facility  in 
midtown  Manhattan. 

The  dedication  ceremony,  at- 
tended by  about  2.000  faculty, 
staff,  students  and  guests,  was 
highlighted  by  the  conferral  of 
honorary  doctoral  degrees  on 
four  nationally  known 
criminal-justice  figures  that 
included:  Rudolph  Giuliani. 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New 
York:  Charles  J.  Hynes.  Depu- 
ty Attorney  General  of  New 
York  and  the  state's  special 
anti-corruption  prosecutor: 
New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner Benjamin  Ward,  and 
Herbert  Wechsler.  Harlan 
Fiske  Stone  Professor  of  Con- 
stitutional Law  Emeritus  at 
Columbia  University. 

Giuliani  was  cited  for  his  ef- 
forts at  stemming  official  cor- 
ruption. organized  crime, 
white-collar  crime,  and  drug 
trafficking.  His  office  has  coor- 
dinated the  successful  pros- 
ecutions of  such  cases  as  the 
United  Bamboo  organized 
crime  gang,  the  Mafia's  “Pizza 
Connection"  heroin  traffick- 
ing ring,  the  Mafia  Commis- 


sion, and  Wall  Street  “inside 
trader"  Ivan  Boesky. 

Hynes,  whose  office  in- 
vestigates and  prosecutes 
cases  of  alleged  corruption  and 
misconduct  by  criminal  justice 
officials,  also  served  as  special 
prosecutor  for  the  highly 
publicized  Howard  Beach  bias- 
crime  case  in  which  several 
white  teens  were  convicted  of 
assaulting  a group  of  black 
men,  one  of  whom  died  after 
running  onto  a busy  highway 
in  an  attempt  to  escape  his  at- 
tackers. 

Ward.  New  York's  first 
black  police  commissioner, 
was  honored  for  his  continued 
service  in  criminal  justice  ad- 
ministration. Ward  has 
toughened  the  Police  Depart- 
ment's efforts  against  drug 
traffickers  with  strategies 
such  as  Operation  Pressure 
Point,  which  broke  up  much  of 
the  blatant  heroin  trafficking 
on  Manhattan's  Lower  East 
Side  in  1984.  and  the  TNT  pro- 
grams, which  deploy  satura- 
tion patrols  of  uniformed  and 
undercover  officers  in  targeted 
neighborhoods  to  clean  out 
drug  dealing. 

Weschler  was  honored  for 
his  scholarly  contributions  to 
legal  theory  and  his  role  as 
chief  draftsman  of  the 
American  Law  Institute  s 
Model  Penal  Code.  He  suc- 
cessfully argued  the  landmark 


First  Amendment  case  of  New 
York  Times  v.  Sullivan,  which 
in  1964  established  the  con- 
temporary standard  for  libel 
actions. 

In  his  address.  Lynch  said 
John  Jay's  near-closing  in 
1976  during  the  city's  fiscal 
crisis  “was  the  crucible  from 
which  the  determination  to 
build  a college"  grew. 

"The  odyssey  of  the 
college's  journey  to  this 
building  today.  . .is  a real  saga 
of  an  effective  daily  determina- 
tion by  faculty,  staff,  students 
and  friends  to  bring  the  dream 
of  a liberal  arts  college,  with  a 
unique  mix  of  criminal  justice, 
police  and  fire  science,  forensic 
science,  and  public  administra- 
tion, to  full  flower.”  Lynch 
said. 

With  the  opening  of  its  new 
facility,  the  college  now  boasts 
the  “most  modern  complex  of 
criminal  justice  education  and 
training  of  any  state  in  the  na- 
tion,” Lynch  added. 

The  new  facility  occupies  the 
former  Haaren  High  School, 
built  in  1903.  which  was  gut- 
ted and  redesigned  to  serve  as 
John  Jay's  new  home.  Lynch 
described  the  new  facility  as  “a 
delightful  mixture  of  old  and 
new.  restraint  and  daring,  ex- 
cellence of  design  and  execu- 
tion, and  a model  of  public 
financing." 


Sgt.  John  Gilbert  of  the 
Houston  police  told  USA  Today 
that  tips  from  the  program’s 
viewers  have  helped  solve  8,677 
felonies  since  the  show  began  in 
1981.  The  station  has  paid  out 
$1.5  million  in  rewards  to  the 
5,670  viewers  who  phoned  in 
usable  tips. 

No  Thai 
in  balloting 

France's  national  police  chief. 
Ivan  Barbot.  is  the  new  head  of 
Interpol,  the  international  crime- 
fighting  organization,  following 
elections  held  during  a late 
November  meeting  in  Bangkok. 
Thailand. 

Barbot  won  the  Nov.  23  election 
after  what  the  Associated  Press 
called  an  "intense"  lobbying  cam- 
paign and  two  rounds  of  voting  in 
which  he  failed  to  gain  a two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Interpol  board. 

Barbot  needed  80  votes  to  win 
the  prestigious  but  unsalaried 
four-year  post,  and  only  won  after 
his  rival.  Thai  Police  Director- 
General  Pow  Sarasin.  withdrew 
his  candidacy. 

The  first  election  was  72-50  in 
favor  of  Barbot;  the  second  was 
72-48  with  two  abstentions,  with 
Barbot  still  in  the  lead. 

Barbot  told  reporters  that  he 


will  seek  to  improve  international 
cooperation  among  agency 
members  and  press  for  an 
upgrading  of  Interpol  telecom- 
munications and  computer  data 
systems. 

Baer 

necessities 

St.  Louis  Police  Board  presi- 
dent Robert  J.  Baer  will  step 
down  from  the  post  he  has  held 
since  1985  when  his  four-year 
term  expires  early  next  year,  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  reported 
Nov.  23.  The  announcement 
sparked  a flurry  of  speculation  as 
to  whom  Missouri  Gov.  John 
Ashcroft  might  choose  to  succeed 
him. 

Baer  told  Ashcroft  not  to  reap- 
point him  to  another  term  to  the 
policy-reviewing  body  because  he 
was  moving  out  of  the  city. 

Baer,  a lifelong  resident  of 
south  St.  Louis,  cited  his  family's 
decision  to  move  to  a new  home  in 
suburban  Sunset  Hills  as  a reason 
for  his  resignation.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  live  closer  to  Fenton, 
about  15  miles  southwest  of  St. 
Louis,  where  he  works  as  presi- 
dent of  United  Van  Lines. 

It  is  not  yet  known  whom 
Ashcroft  will  choose  to  replace 
Baer  or  whether  the  Governor  will 


reappoint  three  other  Police 
Board  members  to  another  term. 
Post-Dispatch  sources  said  that 
appointments  most  likely  would 
not  be  made  until  after  January. 
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Burden’s  Beat: 


Going  public  with  private- sector  training 


Police  agencies  are  unique  in 
some  respects,  but  managing 
them  is  not  all  that  different  from 
managing  a corporation.  It  re- 
quires the  same  sorts  of  skills  in 
dealing  with  people,  allocating 
manpower  and  other  resources, 
and  long-range  planning.  Thus  it 
makes  good  sense  for  police 
managers  to  have  the  same  kind 
of  training  that  corporate  ex- 
ecutives receive. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
that's  exactly  what  they're  get- 
ting. This  year,  some  800  police 
managers  — from  sergeants 
through  chiefs  and  sheriffs  — will 
have  attended  executive  develop- 
ment training  at  about  70  For- 
tune 500  companies.  This  im- 
pressive collaboration  between 
the  police  and  the  private  sector, 
known  as  Operation  Bootstrap,  is 
an  innovative  program  that 
allows  police  managers  to  take 
corporate  executive  training  with 
no  tuition  cost.  It  is  a project  of 
the  Division  of  State  Associa- 
tions of  Chiefs  of  Police  (SACOP) 
of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Operation  Bootstrap  is 
simplicity  itself.  The  corporation 
waives  its  normal  tuition  fee.  and 
the  police  agency  pays  the  costs 
of  travel  and  per  diem  for  its 
trainees.  The  tuition  waiver  is  no 
small  consideration  — fees  usual- 
ly range  from  around  $650  for  a 
two-day  seminar  to  $3,000  for  an 
intensive,  week-long  manage- 
ment survey  course. 

Bootstrap  grew  out  of  a 
cooperative  venture  between 
police  and  the  private  sector  in 
the  state  of  Washington.  Begin- 
ning about  seven  years  ago,  police 
executives  in  the  Washington 
Association  of  Sheriffs  and  Chiefs 
of  Police,  the  state's  SACOP  af- 


filiate. began  meeting  regularly 
with  their  counterparts  in  the  cor- 
porate world  to  discuss  issues 
that  affect  both  the  public  and 
private  sector.  Out  of  this  came  a 
loaned-executive  program, 
through  which  companies  like 
Boeing,  Weyerhauser,  and  Pacific 
Northwest  Bell  would  send  ex- 
ecutives to  help  a team  of  police 
managers  study  the  operations  of 
a police  agency  that  needed 
managerial  assistance. 

“The  corporations  had  some- 
thing to  offer,''  said  Michael  G. 
Shanahan,  chairman  of  Operation 
Bootstrap  and  former  general 
chairman  of  SACOP.  Shanahan, 
who  is  chief  of  the  University  of 
Washington  police,  observed. 
“They  had  something  to  tell  us 
about  how  we  should  manage  our 
resources.” 

The  loaned  executive  program 
broke  down  the  barrier  of  the 
police  locker-room  subculture 
that  says  unless  you've  been  in 
the  thick  of  a back-alley  shootout, 
you  can't  understand  what  it's 
like  to  manage  a police  depart- 
ment. Said  Shanahan,  “We  found 
out  that  managing  people  is 
managing  people,  whether  in  a 
police  agency  or  a corporation.  It 
was  an  idea  whose  time  had  very 
clearly  come.” 

SACOP  adopted  the  idea  in  late 
1984.  Since  then,  police  managers 
from  nearly  200  departments  in 
30  states  have  taken  executive 
training  with  their  corporate 
counterparts.  Courses  range  from 
a full  week  of  management  study 
to  seminars  and  short  courses  in 
such  topics  as  managing  conflict, 
problem  solving  and  decision 
making,  stress  management, 
coaching  and  counseling,  finance 
for  non-financial  managers,  com- 
municating effectively,  and 


Shanahan 


developing  organizational 
strategies. 

Operation  Bootstrap  has  public 
relations  benefits  for  the  corpora- 
tions, since  they  are  in  effect  mak- 
ing a gift  to  the  community.  The 
benefits  to  law  enforcement  are 
obvious.  The  FBI  National 
Academy  and  other  governmen- 
tal training  facilities  can't  meet 
the  demand  for  police  executive 
development.  And,  Shanahan 
pointed  out:  “As  more  and  more 
college  graduates  enter  the  law 
enforcement  profession  and  as 
their  sophistication  grows,  the  in- 
fusion of  corporate  training  and 
its  business  principles  can  have 
long-term  positive  influences. 
American  law  enforcement 
managers  are  hungry  for  quality 
management  training  that  will 
enhance  not  only  their  individual 
careers  but  the  units  they  com- 
mand.” 

Shanahan  sees  a secondary 
benefit  for  both  corporations  and 


law  enforcement,  in  the  form  of  a 
new  understanding  between 
police  and  corporate  managers. 
"The  lieutenants,  captains  and 
majors  who  attend  a course  are 
going  to  go  on  to  become  chiefs 
and  sheriffs,  and  the  assistant 
vice  presidents  in  the  same 
classroom  are  going  to  become  ex- 
ecutive VP's  and  CEO's,  and  they 
are  going  to  know  each  other 
much  better,"  he  observed.  "And 
so  Bootstrap  is  probably  the  big- 
gest relationship  breakthrough 
that  the  private  sector  has  had 
with  law  enforcement  in  the  last 
25  years." 

Bootstrap’s  administrative 
costs  are  funded  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice,  the  Bur- 
lington Northern  Foundation  and 
the  Medina  Foundation.  The  pro- 
gram director  is  Hank  Sitko,  who 
works  out  of  Chief  Shanahan’s  of- 
fice. He  said  the  ultimate  goal  is 
to  enlist  100  Fortune  500  com- 


panies and  increase  the  number  of 
police  executives  taking  training. 

“We  re  looking  at  the  optimum 
of  perhaps  100  officers  per 
month,”  Sitko  said.  He  added 
that  the  Bootstrap  idea  may 
spread  overseas,  with  police  train- 
ing being  offered  through  multi- 
national corporations  to  police  in 
the  Netherlands  or  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Police  executives  who  want  fur- 
ther information  about  Operation 
Bootstrap  may  check  with  their 
state’s  SACOP  affiliate  or  call 
Hank  Sitko  at  (206)  543-9336  or 
(206)  481-4544. 

Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  correspon- 
dence to  his  office  at  651  Colonial 
Blvd.,  Washington  Twp.,  NJ 
07675. 


Applause  for  Port  St  Lucie  unit 


The  Port  St.  Lucie.  Fla..  Police 
Department’s  efforts  to  thwart 
criminal  activity  and  widen  com- 
munity participation  in  its  crime- 
prevention  programs  have  earned 
the  attention  and  accolades  of 
state  Attorney  General  Robert  A. 
Butterworth. 

Butterworth  named  the 
60-officer  department’s  Crime 
Prevention  Unit  the  "Outstand- 
ing Crime  Prevention  Unit  of  the 
Year”  in  a city  under  100,000 
population  during  the  annual 
“Help  Stop  Crime"  Conference 
held  in  Jacksonville  on  Oct.  28. 

The  award  was  a tribute  to  the 
department's  encouragement  of 
the  Port  St.  Lucie  community  to 
get  involved  in  crime  prevention. 
The  effort  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Port  St.  Lucie 
Neighborhood  Crime  Watch 
Organization  Inc.,  an  in- 
dependently incorporated  entity. 
The  Police  Department  assists 
the  neighborhood  group  and  pro- 
vides training  and  advice. 

Chief  R.  Gil  Kerlikowske  noted 
that  crime  prevention  units  are 
often  at  the  mercy  of  budgets,  and 
when  cuts  come  they  tend  to  be 


Kerlikowske 


among  the  first  casualties. 

“We  thought  that  it  might  be 
best  to  have  them  on  their  own 
two  feet  and  that  they  run  them- 
selves and  yet  we  give  them  all 
the  assistance  that  they  need,  he 
said.  “It's  worked  out  very  well. 

"I  think  in  the  future  that's  go- 
ing to  be  the  way  to  go  in  more 
crime  prevention  programs,”  he 
added. 

Port  St.  Lucie  police  officers 
also  teach  crime  prevention  in 


five  local  elementary  schools,  and 
a day-care  center  program  to 
teach  safety-related  programs  to 
preschool  children  is  in  place.  The 
programs  are  augmented  by 
visits  from  McGruff  the  Crime 
Dog  and  a “robot  police  car" 
donated  by  a local  doctor  to  help 
teach  traffic  safety  to  children. 

The  Crime  Prevention  Unit  also 
helped  start  a program  allowing 
new  tenants  of  an  apartment  to 
change  the  locks  for  a nominal  fee. 

Over  4,000  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  Organization 
members  use  a six-digit  iden- 
tification number  to  avoid  snags 
with  a Florida  law  that  requires 
police  to  report  the  identity  of  a 
person  reporting  a crime. 

The  Attorney  General’s  award 
cited  the  two  officers  who  work 
full  time  in  the  Crime  Prevention 
Unit.  Cpl.  Garry  Wilson  and  Of- 
ficer Joe  D'Agostino.  The  head  of 
the  neighborhood  watch 
organization,  retiree  Robert 
Stumpf,  was  also  cited  as  first 
runner-up  in  the  Outstanding 
Crime  Prevention  Volunteer 
category. 


RESPECT 
Earn  it.  Keep  it. 

Have  your  peers 
acknowledge  it. 

Receive  the  recognition  you 
deserve— contact  the  Commission 
on  Accreditation  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies,  Inc. , today  and  find 
out  how  your  law  enforcement 
agency  can  gain  nationwide  accredi- 
tation. Call  1-800-368-3757.  In  Vir- 
ginia: 1-800-468-7784  or  (703) 
352-4225  for  free  information.  Or 
clip  the  coupon  and  mail  to: 

Ms.  Beth  Denniston 
Commission  on  Accreditation 
for  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies,  Inc. 

4242B  Chain  Bridge  Road 
Fairfax,  Virginia  22030 




Name:. 
Title: 


Agency:_ 


Address:. 


Phone:  ( )_ 
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Playing  hardball  with  protesters: 

Police  caught  short  by  anti-abortion  groups 


Continued  from  Page  1 
should  be  privileged  in  the  way 
they're  handled  because  of  their 
religious  background  or  their 
cause  or  the  crusuade  they’re  on." 

Atlanta  doesn’t  see  things  that 
way.  he  added. 

"They  come  here,  they  violate 
the  law.  they  go  to  jail  and  are 
forced  to  post  a bond.  We  took 
that  posture  and  have  maintained 
that  posture  ever  since."  Pyrdum 
said. 

Pyrdum,  one  of  two  sergeants 
on  a task  force  dealing  exclusively 
with  the  anti-abortion  protests  in 
Atlanta,  said  other  U.S.  police 
departments  have  begun  to  take 
notice  of  Atlanta’s  policies  for 
dealing  with  the  protesters.  He 
has  shared  his  experience  with  at 
least  50  other  agencies,  he  said. 

"Most  of  them  have  contacted 
me  more  or  less  in  a state  of 
panic,"  he  said.  ‘‘I  have  done  the 
best  that  I can  do  to  share  infor- 
mation with  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies." 

Change  in  Protest  Tactics 

While  anti-abortion  protests 
are  nothing  new  — they  have  been 
held  around  the  country  since  the 
1973  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  legalized  abortion  — the  tac- 
tics employed  by  groups  like  the 
Binghamton.  N.Y.-based  Opera- 
tion Rescue  are  different.  Opera- 
tion Rescue  and  similar  groups 
employ  civil  disobedience  tactics 
in  an  effort  to  close  clinics  and 
prevent  abortions  from  being  per- 
formed. If  they  can  do  that,  the 


Continued  from  Page  3 

1985  as  the  alleged  head  of  an  in- 
ternational drug  trafficking  con- 
spiracy. Officials  say  Penaranda 
and  two  co-conspirators  also  ap- 
prehended during  WANT-II 
laundered  $3  billion  in  profits 
from  cocaine  sales. 

Computerized  Scorecard 

A computer  program  known  as 
"Scorecard,”  which  is  part  of  a 
system  based  in  El  Paso,  Tex., 
was  said  to  be  instrumental  in  ap- 
prehending the  fugitives.  The 
program  works  as  a tracking 
system  and  "is  capable  of  storing 
and  sorting  through  a vast 
amount  of  data  about  the 
fugitives."  McDonald  said. 

The  data  compiled  for  the  com- 
puter is  drawn  from  case  files 
developed  on  the  fugitives  and  in- 
cludes such  information  as  the 
fugitives'  last-known  where- 
abouts, family  and  associates. 
The  information  was  fed  into  the 
computer  program  in  an  effort  to 
generate  new  leads  for  in- 
vestigators and  was  then  passed 
on  to  arrest  teams  that  fanned  out 
through  Alabama.  Florida.  Loui- 
siana and  Texas  to  locate  and  reel 
in  the  fugitives. 

Scorecard  was  "very  effective 
in  the  fugitive  manhunts  and  I 'm 
sure  it  will  be  used  in  future  pro- 


protest is  termed  a successful 
"rescue.” 

"In  my  mind,  when  you  start 
saying  that  by  force  of  violence  or 
by  force  of  numbers  we  will  force 
you  to  acquiese  to  our  position, 
that  to  me  is  the  philosophy  the 
Rescuers  are  pursuing  right 
now,”  Pyrdum  said. 

Pyrdum  said  the  Atlanta  Police 
Bureau  was  criticized  for  using 
"come-alongs"  — pressure-point 
grasping  techniques  that  inflict 
brief  but  unmistakeable  pain  in 
order  to  get  arrestees  to 
cooperate.  The  protesters,  he 
said,  have  become  adept  at  "put- 
ting themselves  in  a position  to  be 
injured  and  exploiting  that  to  as 
much  an  extent  as  they  could." 

Minor  injuries  have  been  suf- 
fered by  both  sides,  he  said,  in- 
cluding one  officer  who  was 
stabbed  in  the  hand  by  scissors  he 
was  using  to  cut  disposable 
plastic  handcuffs  off  a struggling 
protester.  One  protester  received 
head  injuries  while  being  placed 
in  a transport  vehicle,  but,  said 
Pyrdum,  "Of  course  their  version 
was  that  he’d  been  deliberately 
dropped  on  his  face  on  a fire 
hydrant,  with  massive  internal  in- 
juries and  bleeding  from  the  ears. 

"That  wasn’t  what  happened," 
he  added. 

Recycled  Protesters 

Protesters  have  also  become 
adept  at  "exploiting  the  system," 
Pyrdum  said,  with  a "core  group" 
who  travel  around  the  country 
getting  arrested,  being  released 


jects,"  McDonald  said. 

Most  of  the  fugitives  picked  up 
by  the  Marshals  Service  were 
wanted  on  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration warrants  as 
violators  of  Class  I and  Class  II 
narcotics  offenses.  About  80  per- 
cent of  those  arrested  remain  in 
custody,  according  to  Marshals 
Service  sources. 

Stanley  Morris,  the  Director  of 
the  Marshals  Service,  said  that 
both  Operation  WANT,  launched 
in  the  spring  of  1 987,  and  W ANT- 
II  came  about  because  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  charges  filed 
against  drug  traffickers,  who  are 
often  able  to  avoid  arrest,  jump 
bail,  or  simply  not  show  up  at  all 
to  face  charges. 

"Consequently,  the  number  of 
narcotics  fugitives  has  increased 
significantly  in  the  past  few 
years.  We  have  found  that  the 
special  task  force  concept  is  an  ef- 
fective — and  cost-effective  — 
method  of  focusing  limited 
resources  on  this  aspect  of  the  na- 
tion’s drug  problem."  he  said. 

The  arrest  teams,  with 
assistance  from  the  DEA,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  local 
police  agencies,  were  based  in 
Mobile,  Ala.;  Jacksonville, 
Tampa.  Miami  and  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.;  Metarie,  La.,  and 
El  Paso  and  Galveston,  Texas. 


on  their  own  recognizance,  and 
then  not  showing  up  for  hearings. 

During  the  first  Atlanta  pro- 
tests. demonstrators  refused  to 
give  their  names  as  they  were  be- 
ing booked,  and  instead  would 
call  themselves  "Baby  John  Doe” 
or  "Baby  Jane  Doe." 

"I  explained  to  them  that  it 
doesn't  take  a name  to  get  into 
jail  but  it  takes  one  to  get  out,  and 
until  they  identified  themselves 
they  were  not  going  to  be  re- 
leased. What  we  had  done  by  acci- 
dent, turned  out  to  be  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  them,”  Pyrdum 
said. 

By  arresting  protesters  rather 
than  giving  them  summonses  and 
releasing  them,  Pyrdum  said. 
"We  had  removed  that  availabili- 
ty of  recycling  protesters.  They 
had  not  encountered  this  before 
and  they  were  not  prepared  for 
it.” 

While  Atlanta  seems  to  have 
formulated  its  own  effective 
strategy  through  trial  and  error, 
other  departments  are  finding 
themselves  under  criticism  for 
the  way  they  handle  the  pro-life 
demonstrations.  Still  others  have 
found  they  are  totally  unprepared 
to  deal  with  the  massive  numbers 
of  protesters  — hundreds  of 
whom  often  show  up  unan- 
nounced at  clinics  well  before 
dawn. 

California  Protest  Scrutinized 
In  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  an  in- 
vestigation is  underway  into 
police  response  to  an  Oct.  29  pro- 
test staged  by  Operation  Rescue, 
in  which  250  of  the  estimated  400 
anti-abortion  picketers  were  ar- 
rested. While  no  disciplinary  ac- 
tion against  individual  officers  is 
expected  as  a result,  policies  and 
procedures  will  be  reviewed,  ac- 
cording to  Lieut.  John  Messier, 
who  declined  further  comment. 

Pat  Miller,  president  of  Family 
Planning  Alternatives  Inc.  whose 
clinic  was  the  target  of  Operation 
Rescue  protesters,  told  LEN  she 
felt  the  police  response  was  a 
"totally  inadequate  job  of  law  en- 
forcement." 

Miller,  whose  clinic  is  located 
directly  across  the  street  from  the 
local  police  station,  said  pro- 
testers began  arriving  in  the 
predawn  hours. 

“They  surrounded  our  building 
in  a matter  of  a minute,"  she  said. 
‘‘They  were  blocking  all  four 
doors.  And  the  police  did  not  ar- 
rive with  any  more  numbers. 
They  had  the  one  car  here,  but  no 
one  else  came  for  two  and  a half 
hours.  And  they  were  right  across 
the  street." 

Miller  charged  that  the  police 
took  their  time  getting  to  the 
clinic  and  allowed  protest  leaders 
decide  who  would  be  arrested.  She 
also  said  the  police  worked  so 
slowly  it  took  most  of  the  day  to 
arrest  all  the  protesters  and  the 
clinic  remained  closed,  thus  giv- 
ing the  demonstrators  a symbolic 
victory. 

"They  [the  protesters]  told  all 
the  reporters  in  the  area  that  it 
was  the  most  perfect  rescue 
they’d  had,  and  that  they  do  in- 
tend to  come  back.  So  we’re  living 


here  in  constant  worry  about 
when  they’ll  be  back  again.  It’s 
expensive  to  a clinic,"  Miller  said. 

It  was  also  expensive  for  the 
city  of  Sunnyvale.  Local  news- 
papers report  that  the  city  was 
forced  to  bring  in  60  officers  on 
overtime  at  a cost  of  $14,400. 

Injunction  Against  Picketers 
Earlier  this  month,  Greenland, 
N.H.,  Police  Chief  Karl  Gilbert 
sought  and  obtained  a permanent 
injunction  barring  anti-abortion 
protesters  from  gathering  too 
near  the  local  abortion  clinic.  He 
told  LEN  he  did  so  out  of  concern 
for  public  safety  since  the  clinic, 
like  the  one  in  Sunnyvale,  is  next 
door  to  the  local  police  and  fire 
stations  and  thus  demonstrators 
gathering  outside  the  clinic  could 
impede  the  delivery  of  emergency 
services. 

While  a massive  Operation 
Rescue-type  protest  has  not  oc- 
curred in  Greenland,  a small  band 
of  demonstrators  has  been 
picketing  the  clinic  regularly  for 
the  past  year,  Gilbert  said. 

"They  infringe  upon  the  free 
movement  of  cars  going  to  and 
from  the  health  center.  They  get 
their  bullhorns  out  there  at  8 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  the 
neighbors  start  screaming.  You 
can’t  quite  relate  that  to  a rooster 
crowing  at  8 o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  they  get  upset,"  Gilbert 
said. 

With  a force  of  only  four  officers 
at  his  disposal,  Gilbert  said  the  in- 
junction will  help  to  keep  the 
numbers  of  protesters  to  a 
"manageable”  level. 

Some  police  agencies  are  now 
gathering  intelligence  on  anti- 
abortion groups  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  predict  where  they  might  show 
up  so  that  sufficient  police  man- 
power can  be  on  hand  to  deal  with 
them. 

Ounces  of  Prevention 

In  Brookline,  Mass.,  the 
hometown  of  Democratic 
Presidential  nominee  Gov. 
Michael  Dukakis,  the  Police 
Department  was  well  prepared 
for  the  onslaught  of  anti-abortion 
protesters  expected  to  gather  in 
the  Boston  suburb  on  Oct.  29. 

Det.  George  Driscoll  told  LEN 
that  he  and  other  detectives  at- 
tended protest  staging  meetings 
and  viewed  videotapes  made  by 
Operation  Rescue  that  instructed 
participants  on  demonstration 
tactics. 

The  detectives  also  contacted 
police  departments  around  the 
country  to  learn  how  they  had 
handled  similar  demonstrations. 
Operation  Rescue  members  and 
an  attorney  representing  the 
group  met  with  police  officials  to 
"try  to  negotiate  some  conces- 
sions from  the  police"  in  matters 
such  as  arrest  and  booking  pro- 
cedures. 

The  department  canceled  all 
days  off  and  deployed  75 
members  of  the  155-man  force  at 
the  sites  of  the  town's  three  abor- 
tions clinics.  Extra  detention 
facilities  were  set  up  in  anticipa- 
tion of  hundreds  of  arrests. 
Preparations  for  the  two  week- 


ends of  scheduled  protests  ended 
up  costing  the  city  $38,000  in 
overtime  and  other  costs. 

Driscoll  said  the  costly  prepara- 
tions probably  saved  the  city 
money  in  the  long  run.  "I'm  sure 
the  costs  would  have  been  much 
greater  if  we  had  to  haul  in  200  or 
250  people  into  the  station,"  he 
said. 

A Ruse  by  Any  Other  Name 
But  on  Oct.  29,  Operation 
Rescue  pulled  off  what  Driscoll 
described  as  an  "incredible  tac- 
tical move."  Aware  that  the 
Brookline  police  had  prepared  for 
them,  the  protesters  abruptly 
shifted  their  focus  to  Providence, 
R.I.,  whose  police  force  had  no 
idea  that  an  influx  of  protesters 
would  be  coming  to  town. 

The  protest  "pretty  well  left  the 
city  defenseless,"  according  to 
Police  Chief  Walter  J.  Clark,  as 
the  estimated  30  officers  working 
the  Saturday  morning  shift 
responded  to  the  clinic  blockade. 
Clark  was  forced  to  call  in  officers 
on  their  day  off  and  ask  for 
assistance  from  at  least  six 
neighboring  agencies. 

About  200  protesters  were  ar- 
rested and  five  officers  received 
minor  injuries  in  scuffles.  The 
city  spent  about  $20,000  control- 
ling the  protest  and  processing  ar- 
rests — money  the  city  can  "ill- 
afford,”  he  said. 

"It  was  the  first  time  we'd  been 
hit  with  a civil  protest  of  this 
magnitude  in  well  over  a decade," 
Clark  said. 

Since  then,  the  department  has 
tried  to  come  up  with  a "response 
plan.  ’ ' but  Clark  conceded  there  is 
really  little  a department  can  do 
to  prepare  for  the  surprise  clinic 
blockades. 

"If  they  want  to  take  over  a 
clinic  with  four  or  five  hundred 
people,  it’s  going  to  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  prevent  that.  We’re  go- 
ing to  make  arrests;  we're  going 
to  treat  these  people  just  like 
criminals,"  Clark  said. 

11,000  Arrests  Claimed 
According  to  Randall  Terry, 
the  head  of  Operation  Rescue,  the 
Oct.  29  series  of  protests  ranks 
among  the  year-old  group’s 
largest  successes  to  date,  and 
more  are  planned. 

He  said  11,000  protesters  had 
been  arrested  nationwide  since 
May,  and  many  of  them  will  "sit 
in  jail  rather  than  pay  bail." 

According  to  Terry,  the  group’s 
tactics  are  not  directed  by  a cadre 
of  national  leaders,  but  rather 
"each  city  has  it  own  dynamics" 
and  it  is  leaders  at  the  local  level 
who  decide  which  clinics  will  be 
targeted. 

Terry  said  that  since  the  loosely 
organized  group  is  so  new,  it  is 
hard  to  gauge  how  many  actual 
participants  there  are. 

"I’m  sure  there  will  be  literally 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  par- 
ticipating this  year,"  Terry  said. 
"Multiple  tens  of  thousands." 


Help  spread  the  news: 
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ing  video  surveillance  units  in 
train  stations,  and  installing  an 
intercom  system  on  trains  that 
would  enable  passengers  to  speak 
directly  to  conductors. 

She  added  that  Tri-Met  General 
Manager  James  Cowen.  who  is 
serving  as  chairman  of  the 
American  Public  Transit  Associa- 
tion. is  in  constant  talks  with 


other  Federal  officials  on  security 
matters. 

"So  if  there's  a new  trick,  we'll 
pick  up  on  it  pretty  fast."  she 
said. 

Goldschmidt's  order  to  bring  in 
the  troopers  came  after  two 
months  of  talks  with  Tri-Met  and 
local  government  officials. 

"These  gentlemen  are  already 
assigned  to  the  metro  area,  so 
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they  really  know  what  to  look 
for."  said  Casey  "And  they  have 
the  resources  to  pull  all  the  police 
agencies  together." 

In  terms  of  dealing  with  the 
gang  problem  in  general. 
Howland  said  the  progress  of  the 
Gang- Youth  Strike  Force  thus  far 
has  been  "remarkable.” 

"So  far.  we  have  arrested  eight 
of  our  top  10  gang  members,"  he 
told  LEN.  adding  that  the  unit 
has  been  "very  successful  in 
terms  of  street  enforcement." 
scoring  hits  on  street-level  drug 
dealers  and  busting  neighbor- 
hood crack  houses. 

Skinheads  Targeted 

Howland  said  the  strike  force 
will  also  be  focusing  on  the  grow- 
ing number  of  Skinhead  gangs  in 
the  Portland  area  in  the  wake  of 
the  fatal  baseball-bat  bludgeon- 
ing of  an  Ethiopian  immigrant  on 
Nov.  13. 

Portland  police  arrested  three 
men  who  allegedly  carried  out  the 
murder  in  what  police  described 
as  a racially  motivated  attack. 
The  three,  all  reportedly  members 
of  a white  supremacist  Skinhead 
group,  were  charged  with  murder 
and  second-degree  assault  in  con- 
nection  with  the  death  of 
Mulugeta  Seraw,  a 27-year-old 
Ethiopian  immigrant,  and  the 
beatings  of  his  friends  who  tried 
to  aid  him  during  the  attack. 


Fourteen  more  law  enforcement 
agencies  received  accreditation 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  for  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies  Inc. 
(CALEA)  held  Nov.  17-20  in 
Virginia  Beach.  Va.  The  new 
members  of  the  accreditation  club 
bring  to  93  the  total  number  of 
agencies  accredited  by  CALEA 
since  1983. 

As  always,  the  current  crop  of 
accredited  agencies  included  a 
number  of  "firsts":  The  Cedar 
Falls.  Iowa,  Police  Department 
was  the  first  agency  in  that  state 
to  become  accredited,  and  ac- 
creditation was  conferred  on  the 
smallest  agency  to  date  — the 
16-member  Stow,  Mass.,  Police 
Department. 

The  accreditation  of  the  Coral 
Springs.  Fla.,  Police  Department 
brought  to  14  the  total  number  of 
agencies  accredited  in  that  state 
— the  largest  number  of  ac- 
creditations in  any  one  9tate  thus 
far.  according  to  CALEA’s  ex- 
ecutive director.  Ken  Medeiros. 

Second  on  that  list  is  Virginia, 
which,  with  the  accreditation  of 
the  Hampton.  Va..  Police  Depart- 
ment, now  has  1 2 accredited  agen- 
cies. 

Aurora,  Colo.,  Police  Chief 
Gerald  L.  Williams  is  the  only 
chief  to  have  led  two  separate 
agencies  to  accreditation.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  recent  accreditation  of 


his  current  department,  Williams 
served  as  police  chief  in  Arvada. 
Colo.,  when  it  received  accredita- 
tion. 

Other  agencies  that  received  ac- 
creditation during  the  meeting  in- 
clude police  departments  in 
Northglenn.  Colo.;  New  Castle 
County.  Del.;  Macon,  Ga.;  Glen- 
view. 111.;  Skokie.  111.;  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind.;  Andover.  Mass.; 
Northborough.  Mass.,  and  Pam- 
pa,  Tex. 
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NIJ  is  the  resource  for 
your  purchasing  decisions 

If  you  are  evaluating  and  purchasing  law'  enforcement  equipment,  call  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice/Technology  Assessment  Program  Information  Center 
at  1-300-248-2742  for  the  latest  information  to  help  with  those  important  decisions 


The  National  Institute’s  Technology  Assessment 

Program  (TAP)  offers  information  from: 

■ The  Law  Enforcement  Standards  Laboratory 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology — where  equipment  standards  and 
guidelines  are  developed  under  NIJ  sponsorship. 

■ The  TAP  Information  Center— which  oversees 
equipment  testing  and  disseminates  the  results. 

■ The  Advisory  Council — which  advises  the 
program  on  the  technological  needs  of  the 
criminal  justice  community. 

What  equipment  has  TAP  tested? 

TAP  has  tested  a variety  of  equipment  that  plays  an 

important  role  in  aiding  law  enforcement  personnel 

in  carrying  out  their  jobs,  including: 

■ body  armor  (both  new  and  used) 

■ handcuffs 

■ nickel-cadmium  batteries  for  portable 
transceivers 

■ crash  helmets 

■ reagent  kits  that  identify  drugs  of  abuse 

■ police  patrol  cars 

■ handguns 

■ shotguns 


How  can  I find  the  results? 

The  TAP  Information  Center  (TAPIC)  publishes 

the  results  in  several  ways: 

■ TAP  Bulletins  give  preliminary  test  results  and 
late-breaking  information  on  developments  in 
the  field. 

■ TAP  Equipment  Performance  Reports  and 
supplements  give  complete  test  results. 

■ TAP  Consumer  Product  Lists  identify  manufac- 
turers' equipment  that  complies  with  the  NIJ 
Standards. 


Will  the  test  results  tell  me 
what  equipment  to  buy? 

Although  TAP  does  not  recommend  individual 
products  or  endorse  particular  manufacturers,  it 
does  discuss  important  tradeoffs  to  consider  before 
you  purchase. 

What  standards  and  other  reports 
are  available? 

NIJ  Standards,  reports,  and  guides  are  too  numer- 
ous to  print  here,  but  you  can  obtain  a complete  list 
of  the  titles  by  calling  1-800-248-2742. 


Recent  reports  are  available  on  body  armor, 
personal  FM  transceivers,  and  mobile  digital 
equipment. 

Most  TAP  publications  are  free  in  limited  quanti- 
ties. If  you  have  a training  session,  the  Information 
Center  may  be  able  to  provide  bulk  copies. 

How  can  I get  more  information? 

The  TAPIC  staff  are  a ready  resource.  Call  them 
with  general  purchasing  questions,  specific 
questions  about  equipment,  or  to  add  your  name 
to  the  mailing  list  to  receive  free  copies  of  TAP 
publications. 

Call  1-800-248-2742.  In  Maryland 
and  Metropolitan  Washington.  D C 
call  1-301 -25 1 -5060.  Or  write  TAPIC, 

Box  6000,  Rodcville.  MD  20850 
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Other  Voices 


>4  sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

The  message  of  the  Davis  case 

“The  acquittal  of  Larry  Davis  may  be  a first:  when  before  has  a defendant  in  New 
York,  or  anywhere,  won  his  freedom  by  asserting  that  he  shot  uniformed  police  of- 
ficers in  self-defense?  The  bitter  reaction  is  understandable.  Mr.  Davis’s  gunfire  in- 
flicted serious  injury.  His  escape  humiliated  the  police.  And  his  exploits  brought  a 
measure  of  national  outlaw  celebrity  to  a gunslinging  drug  suspect.  Even  so,  the  ver- 
dict underscores  a more  fundamental  point  — the  anxiety,  even  cynicism,  in  the  black 
community  about  how  police  are  likely  to  treat  blacks.  Two  years  ago,  a group  of  more 
than  20  police  officers  sought  to  arrest  Davis  at  his  sister’s  apartment.  After  several 
entered  the  apartment  with  guns  drawn,  he  came  out  shooting.  Six  officers  were 
wounded,  but  he  escaped  unscathed;  he  was  arrested  nearby  after  a manhunt.  In  the 
trial  that  ended  Sunday.  . .the  defense  attorney,  William  Kuntsler,  raised  questions 
about  police  involvement  in  drug  dealing  and  doubts  about  who  shot  first;  he  argued 
that  the  suspect  fired  in  self-defense.  New  York's  self-defense  law  allows  a person  to 
respond  with  deadly  force  when  he  believes  he  is  in  mortal  danger.  Judge  Bernard 
Fried  properly  instructed  the  jurors  to  ‘put  yourself  in  the  shoes  of  this  defendant’ 
and  to  decide  whether  'a  reasonable  person’  would  have  felt  mortal  fear.  That  is  the 
crux  of  the  Larry  Davis  case:  Jurors  putting  themselves  in  his  shoes  found  his  fear  of 
the  police  to  be  reasonable.  It  is  easy  to  dismiss  the  verdict  as  an  outrageous  result  of 
attempts  to  portray  Mr.  Davis  as  a 'folk  hero.’  But  it  is  equally  reckless  to  deny  the 
better  explanation:  The  jury,  predominantly  black,  was  influenced  by  the  police 
department's  recent  history  of  overreaction  and  misconduct.  Police  Commissioner 
Benjamin  Ward  has  reacted  vigorously  to  many  of  the  lapses.  But  he  is  also  the  first  to 
acknowledge  middle-management  weakness,  lax  discipline  among  thousands  of  re- 
cent recruits  and  corruption  fed  by  the  evil  mix  of  drugs  and  poor  morale.  Those 
chronic  problems  inevitably  affect  perceptions  of  the  police,  especially  among  blacks. 
Those  perceptions,  the  Davis  case  shows,  matter.’’ 

— The  New  York  Times 
Nov.  26.  1988 

Shooting:  impartial  inquiry 

“Like  Detroit  Mayor  Coleman  Young,  we  are  reluctant  to  ’second-guess’  the 
policedepartment's  decision  to  storm  the  residence  of  a barricaded  gunman  this  week, 
pending  the  outcome  of  an  internal  investigation.  Executive  Deputy  Chief  James 
Bannon  has  named  a three-member  board  of  review  to  conduct  a departmental  inquiry 
into  Monday  's  incident,  which  claimed  the  lives  of  two  police  off  icers  and  a mentally  ill 
man.  But  only  a fair  and  impartial  investigation  will  put  to  rest  public  concerns  over 
whether  officials  used  proper  procedures  and  good  judgment  in  laying  siege  against 
the  gunman  rather  than  waiting  him  out.  Each  situation  requires  a different  strategy. 
The  established  police  procedure,  however,  is  to  wait  and  wear  down  a gunman  when 
no  hostages  are  involved.  Over  time,  this  practice  has  proved  successful  and  is  one  the 
department  has  taken  pride  in.  Absent  an  objective  inquiry,  questions  of  whether 
anyone  had  to  die  in  this  incident  will  not  be  laid  to  rest.  That’s  why  the  relationship  of 
the  board  of  review  to  the  command  officers  is  of  some  concern.  Inspector  Rodolfo 
Thomas  is  second  in  command  in  the  Narcotics  Division.  His  unit  reports  directly  to 
Deputy  Chief  James  Younger,  one  of  two  officers-in-charge  at  the  scene  of  the  inci- 
dent. The  other  on-site  command  officer  was  Executive  Deputy  Chief  James  Bannon, 
who  appointed  the  panel.  The  order  to  rush  the  building  was  given  by  one  or  both  of 
these  individuals.  Also  named  to  the  review  board  is  Commander  Robert  Hislop,  who 
heads  the  Major  Crimes  Division.  He  too  is  part  of  Younger’s  command,  as  is  the 
Special  Response  Team,  the  crack  unit  that  carried  out  the  raid.  The  third  member.  In- 
spector Ronald  Cronin,  is  a former  long-serving  member  of  Chief  William  Hart’s  staff. 
The  panel’s  finding  will  be  submitted  to  Chief  Hart.  It’s  possible  these  panel  members 
can  reach  unbiased  conclusions  in  their  investigation  and  avoid  the  appearance  of 
police  officers  investigating  their  own.  1 1 appears  to  us,  though,  that  a civilian/depart- 
mental board  of  review  would  be  better  equipped  to  erase  any  possible  doubts  sur- 
rounding the  inquiry.” 

— The  Detroit  News 
Oct.  21,  1988 


Sc  h moke: 

The  war  on  drugs 
does  not  work,  so 
decriminalization  just 
might  be  worth  a try 


By  Kurt  L.  Schmoke 
Has  the  time  come  to  add  America’s 
“war  on  drugs"  to  the  long  list  of 
history’s  follies?  In  the  view  of  historian 
Barbara  Tuchman,  to  qualify  as  folly,  a 
policy  must  not  only  be  unsuccessful,  it 
must  also  be  plainly  against  the  interests 
of  those  in  whose  name  it  is  being  carried 
out.  And  folly  has  one  more  charac- 
teristic: Nobody  wants  to  recognize  it. 

Whether  the  drug  policies  of  the 
United  States  have  reached  the  point  of 
folly,  I'm  not  prepared  to  say.  But  this 
much  seems  apparent:  Political  maturi- 
ty, intellectual  honesty  and  justifiable 
concern  about  drug-related  violence 
make  raising  the  question  long  overdue. 

The  time  has  come  to  admit  that  the 
emperor  has  no  clothes.  The  war  on  drugs 
is  being  lost,  notwithstanding  President 
Reagan's  recent  claim  that  we  are  dig- 
ging our  way  out.  And  continuing  our 
present  policy  — even  with  more  money 
— is  unlikely  to  make  any  difference. 

There  are  three  basic  arguments  in 
favor  of  decriminalization:  libertarian- 
ism, economics  and  health.  I don’t 
subscribe  to  the  libertarian  view  that 
people  should  have  a right  to  injure 
themselves  with  drugs  if  they  so  choose. 
Drugs  — even  if  decriminalized  — also 
pose  a danger  to  third  parties.  But  the 
other  two  arguments  are  compelling 
enough  for  Congress  at  least  to  study  the 
question. 

H Economics.  Just  as  Prohibition 
banned  something  millions  of  people 
want,  our  current  drug  laws  make  it  il- 
legal to  possess  a commodity  that  is  in 
very  high  demand.  As  a result,  the  price 
of  that  commodity  has  soared  far  beyond 
its  true  cost. 

This  has  led  to  enormous  profits  from 
illegal  drugs  and  turned  drug  trafficking 
into  the  criminal  enterprise  of  choice  for 
pushers  and  manufacturers  alike. 

I know  this  because  for  more  than 
seven  years  I made  a living  putting  peo- 
ple in  jail.  As  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney, 
and  later  state’s  attorney  for  Baltimore,  I 
prosecuted  and  won  convictions  against 
thousands  of  defendants  for  drug-related 
crimes.  These  crimes  included  murder  of 
police  officers  and  civilians;  the  victims 
included  innocent  bystanders  and 
children  caught  up  in  criminal  enter- 
prises whose  danger  they  could  never  ap- 
preciate. 

During  my  years  as  a prosecutor,  as  I 
watched  drug  crime  change  the  character 
of  America’s  cities,  I learned  some  impor- 
tant lessons. 

First,  drug  traffickers  — no  matter 
how  high-up  or  how  venal  — care  very  lit- 
tle about  the  sanctions  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Going  to  jail  is  just  part 
of  the  cost  of  doing  business.  It’s  a 
nuisance,  not  a deterrent. 

Second,  drug  dealers  fear  one  another 
far  more  than  they  fear  law  enforcement 


officials.  They  know  that  the  police  must 
give  them  due  process,  but  competing 
drug  dealers  will  kill  them  at  a moment's 
notice. 

Finally,  profit  is  the  engine  driving 
drug  trafficking.  Neither  criminal  sanc- 
tions nor  even  the  competitive  business 
practices  (murder,  extortion,  kidnap- 
ping) of  their  fellow  dealers  have  much,  if 
any,  effect  on  people  who  trade  in  drugs. 

But  take  the  profit  out  of  their  enter- 
prise — and  you'll  get  their  attention. 
Perhaps  it’s  time  to  fight  the  crime 
epidemic  associated  with  drug  traffick- 
ing by  communicating  with  the  drug 
underground  in  the  only  language  they 
understand:  Money. 

Decriminalization  would  take  the 
profit  out  of  drugs  and  greatly  reduce,  if 
not  eliminate,  the  drug-related  violence 
that  is  currently  plaguing  our  streets. 
Decriminalization  will  not  solve  this 
country's  drug  abuse  problem,  but  it 
could  solve  our  most  intractable  crime 
problem. 

It  is  very  easy  for  people  living  in  com- 
munities where  drugs  are  not  a problem 
(and  those  are  becoming  fewer  all  the 
time)  to  argue  that  drug-related  violence 
cannot  justify  decriminalization.  But  if 
you  have  to  live  with  that  violence  day  in 
and  day  out  — as  millions  of  people  in 
large  urban  areas  do  — and  live  in  terror 
of  being  gunned  down,  robbed  or 
assaulted,  or  having  the  same  occur  to 
one  of  your  loved  ones,  you  soon  start 
wanting  results. 

Taking  the  profit  out  of  drugs  would 
have  a detrimental  impact  on  those  who 
are  now  producing  and  selling  drugs. 
Drug  lords  would  no  longer  risk  prison 
for  a commodity  that  was  not  making 
them  a profit. 

H Health.  Some  will  argue  that  the 
public-health  risks  from  drugs  will  only 
worsen  if  they  are  decriminalized.  Again, 
this  is  a question  Congress  would  need  to 
resolve,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  decriminalization  would  im- 
prove public  health. 

First,  violent  crime  associated  with  il- 
legal sale  of  drugs  would  fall  dramatical- 
ly. For  those  who  doubt  that,  imagine 
how  violent  crime  would  increase  if  we 
once  again  made  the  use  and  sale  of 
alcohol  illegal. 

Secondly,  decriminalization  would 
allow  billions  of  dollars  now  used  for  in- 
terdiction and  enforcement  to  be 
redirected  toward  prevention  and  treat- 
ment. 

Smoking  kills  over  300,000  people 
every  year,  but  we  have  made  the  policy 
decision  to  treat  tobacco  as  a health  prob- 
lem, not  a crime  problem,  and  we  are  mak- 
Continued  on  Page  13 

Kurt  L.  Schmoke  is  the  Mayor  of 
Baltimore,  Md.  His  comments  formerly 
apppeared  in  the  Washington  Post. 
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H-e  hads  the  fourth  largest  local  lau-  enforcement  agen- 
cy in  the  country,  yet  the  word  "police"  never  appears  in 
the  agency's  name  He  operates  "the  largest  jail  system 
in  the  free  world,  " but  still  can  't  find  enough  room  for  all 
the  prisoners  who  are  handed  over  to  his  custody.  His 
department  operates  side-by-side  with  the  third  largest 
police  department  in  the  country,  along  with  countless 
other  police  agencies  large  and  small,  to  cover  a jurisdic- 
tion that  entails  more  than  4,000  square  miles.  This  man 
of  many  hats,  and  many  responsibilities,  is  the  soft- 
spoken  Sheriff  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Sherman  Block. 

Block,  now  in  his  seventh  year  as  Sheriff,  is  a Chicago 
native  who  found  himself  in  Los  Angeles  following 
military  service  in  World  War  II.  Originally  trained  as 
an  engineer,  he  signed  on  with  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriff's  Department  in  1956  as  a deputy  sheriff  trainee. 
By  1960  he  was  a sergeant,  and  on  his  way  straight  to  the 
top,  holding  each  successive  rank  in  the  department 
along  the  way.  After  seven  years  as  Undersheriff,  he  was 
sworn  in  as  Sheriff  in  January  1982,  and  the  people  of 
L A.  County  have  returned  him  to  that  office  twice  since. 

In  1988  as  much  as  ever,  Los  Angeles,  both  the  city  and 
the  county,  has  made  national  headlines  for  its  ongoing 
problems  with  murderous,  drug-dealing  gangs.  And,  in 
the  estimation  of  many  other  cities  nationwide,  two  of 
those  gangs  — the  Crips  and  the  Bloods  — have  become 


a principal  export  of  Los  Angeles.  Like  the  city  police 
department,  the  county  sheriff's  department  is  putting 
a considerable  amount  of  time  and  resources  into  deal- 
ing with  the  more  than  245  gangs  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  members.  But  unlike  the  LAPD,  the  sheriff's  depart- 
ment does  not  rely  on  periodic  anti-gang  sweeps  to  make 
the  streets  safer.  Block  dismisses  the  headline- 
generating potential  of  the  sweeps,  insisting  that 
"maintaining  an  ongoing  presence"  in  gang-plagued 
areas  is  the  best  approach.  To  that  end  his  department 
deploys  reams  of  gang  specialists  whose  job  it  is  to  get  to 
know  the  members  of  gangs  by  sight  and  by  name,  and 
to  deal  with  them  "very  directly"  to  suppress  violence 
and  target  the  baddest  of  the  bad  for  prosecution.  A 
variety  of  sheriff's  department  youth  programs  add  a 
dose  of  preventive  medicine  to  the  overall  anti-gang  for- 
mula. 


■Block  describes  his  agency's  relationship  with  the 
LAPD  as  "very,  very  close,"  with  numerous  inter- 
agency task  forces  working  on  any  number  of  crime 
problems.  The  relationship  is  competitive  only  in 
athletic  events,  he  insists  — although  he  is  quick  to  add 
with  just  a touch  of  play  fulness  in  his  voice  that  recruit- 
ment of  personnel  is  highly  competitive,  with  the  LAPD 
as  much  as  with  the  private  sector.  Despite  the 
cooperative  spirit  between  the  two  huge  agencies, 
however,  there  is  an  occasional  touch  of  identity  crisis 


that  affects  the  sheriff's  department,  particularly  in  the 
media,  according  to  Block.  "They  read  about  Los 
Angeles  and  they  just  assume  fit  is/  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department,  " he  laments. 

As  an  elected  law  enforcement  official.  Block  enjoys  a 
certain  independence  that  municipal  police  chiefs  never 
know  — the  ability  to  resist  political  pressure  by  being 
responsible  only  to  the  electorate.  His  knowledge  of  the 
political  process,  confirmed  by  his  two  solid  victories  in 
sheriff  s races,  also  helped  him  win  passage  of  a ground- 
breaking AIDS  initiative  during  the  recent  elections. 
Proposition  96,  as  it  was  called,  will  allows  victims  of 
sexual  assaults,  as  well  as  emergency  service  workers 
who  are  exposed  to  bodily  fluids  of  an  assailant,  to  re- 
quest that  the  court  order  immediate  testing  of  that 
assailant  for  AIDS  and  other  communicable  diseases, 
with  the  results  of  that  testing  made  known  only  to  the 
victims  and  the  defendant  — not  the  court . With  a 
negligible  campaign  budget,  but  with  the  support  of  all 
but  one  of  California's  sheriffs,  Block  generated  a suc- 
cessful "word  of  mouth"  campaign  for  the  initiative  he 
had  drafted.  The  price  he  paid  for  honoring  his  "obliga- 
tion to  speak  out"  on  the  issue  was  to  be  "attacked, 
vilified  and  threatened"  by  opponents.  But  he  feels  vin- 
dicated in  having  proven  that  if  the  Legislature  fails  to 
fulfill  the  wishes  of  the  electorate,  "then  the  law  enforce- 
ment community  of  this  state  is  prepared  to  take  our 
issues  directly  to  the  people.  ” 


“The  simple  reality  is  that  drug 
abuse  in  this  country  is  a terrible 
disease,  and  the  only  way  we 
have  ever  impacted  any  disease 
in  history  is  through  prevention.” 


jJm  AW  WAUA  M/LV’s 


Sherman 

Block 

Sheriff  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif. 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  With  this  interview 
taking  place  just  a few  days  after  the  recent  elections, 
you  must  still  be  riding  high  over  the  passage  of  Prop- 
osition 96,  the  AIDS  initiative  in  California.  . . 

BLOCK:  Oh  yeah.  I feel  pretty  good  about  its  passage 
because,  very  simply,  the  electorate  of  this  state  af- 
firmed what  I believe  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

LEN:  Could  you  briefly  describe  the  particulars  of  the 
initiative,  and  speak  about  why  you  felt  it  necessary? 

BLOCK:  The  legislation  does  three  things.  It  provides 
that  in  cases  of  sexual  assault,  wherein  a person  is  for- 
mally charged  in  that  assault,  the  victim  in  those 
assaults  may  request  the  court  to  conduct  an  immediate 
hearing.  If  there  is  a finding  that  the  victim  was 
possibly  exposed  to  body  fluids  from  the  assailant,  then 
the  judge  will  order  the  assailant  to  undergo  testing  for 
all  sexually  transmissible  diseases,  and  make  the 


results  known  to  the  defendant  and  to  the  victim  — not 
to  the  court.  The  results  would  not  become  a part  of  the 
criminal  proceedings,  but  would  be  known  only  to  the 
defendant  and  the  victim  so  that  they  may  seek  ap- 
propriate medical  guidance. 

The  second  part  says  that  if  a police  officer,  firefighter 
or  emergency  medical  worker  is  the  victim  of  an  assault, 
wherein  they  are  bitten,  scratched,  spat  upon  or  in  any 
way  exposed  to  blood  or  other  bodily  fluids  — and  again, 
a person  is  formally  charged  in  that  assault  — the  victim 
officer  may  request  a hearing,  and  if  there  is  a finding 
that  they  were  in  fact  exposed  to  bodily  fluids,  then  the 
judge  shall  order  that  defendant  to  undergo  testing  for 
communicable  diseases.  As  with  the  sexually  trans- 
missible diseases,  the  results  are  made  known  to  the  vic- 
tim and  to  the  defendant. 

The  third  part  deals  with  custodial  facilities  — 
prisons,  jails,  juvenile  facilities.  If  the  medical  staff 
becomes  aware  that  a person  in  custody  is  in  fact  in- 
fected with  an  AIDS-related  illness,  or  the  AIDS  virus, 
they  have  a responsibility  to  so  advise  the  person  who  is 
in  charge  of  that  facility  so  that  appropriate  precautions 
can  be  taken  as  to  how  that  individual  is  handled,  to 


minimize  the  risk  of  possible  exposure  to  the  employees 
as  well  as  other  inmates  in  custody.  Currently  in  Califor- 
nia, such  notification  is  made  on  all  communicable 
diseases  except  AIDS-related  illnesses,  which  were  pro- 
hibited by  law.  Proposition  96  now  calls  for  the  same 
kind  of  notification  within  a custody  setting  if  it's  an 
AIDS-related  illness  as  there  would  be  if  it  s tuber- 
culosis or  meningitis  or  any  other  communicable 
disease. 

LEN:  What  kinds  of  safeguards  are  built  in  to  assure 
that  such  medical  information  would  not  wind  up  in  a 
court  record? 

BLOCK:  The  initiative  states  very  clearly  that  the 
results  of  the  tests  cannot  be  made  a part  of  the  criminal 
proceeding.  The  results  will  only  be  given  to  the  victim 
and  the  defendant.  In  the  case  of  the  custody  setting,  of 
course,  since  employees  who  will  be  dealing  with  this  in- 
mate must  be  notified  so  they  can  take  appropriate 
precautions,  the  initiative  does  make  it  a criminal  of- 
fense for  any  person  to  reveal  that  information  to  any- 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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“We  sent  a message 
to  the  Legislature 
that  if  they  fail  to 
fulfill  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  then  the 
law  enforcement 
community  of  this 
state  is  prepared  to 
take  our  issues 
directly  to  the 
people 

Continued  from  Page  9 

one  who  is  not  entitled  to  know  under  t he  provisions  of 
the  initiative. 

Sex  in  the  jails 

LEN:  Do  you  segregate  your  prisoners  if  you  believe 
them  to  have  AIDS  or  other  communicable  diseases? 

BLOCK:  Up  until  now,  our  medical  staff  could  not  iden- 
tify those  persons  who  were  infected  with  AIDS.  But 
let  's  face  it.  in  any  custody  setting  sexual  activity  does 
go  on.  some  of  it  forcibly  and  some  of  it  consensuaUy.  so 
the  inmate  population  can  be  placed  at  serious  risk,  par- 
ticularly if  an  aggressive  sexual-type  person  is  in  that 
population.  So  we  have  sections  of  the  jail  — not  isola- 
tion - that  we  call  behavioral  observation  modules, 
where  inmates  can  be  observed,  as  opposed  to  a crowded 
dormitory  or  something  where  the  activities  of  in- 
dividual inmates  cannot  be  observed. 


tims'  rights  bill  and  a health  measure,  which  was  very 
narrowly  focused  and  well  articulated.  Of  the  29  ballot 
propositions  that  people  had  to  vote  on  last  Tuesday,  it 
was  probably  the  one  that  was  most  easily  understood, 
because  it  was  not  complex  and  ambiguous.  It  was  very 
straightforward  and  very  specific  in  its  content  and  in 
its  intent. 

Proposition  102  would  have  removed  all  anonymous 
testing.  It  required  that  contacts  going  back  to  1978  be 
located  and  dealt  with,  and  their  contacts  then  be 
located.  It  was  very  cumbersome  and  very  costly,  and 
really  altered  considerably,  if  not  totally,  the  manner  in 
which  AIDS  testing  and  reporting  is  done  in  this  state. 
Unfortunately,  the  opponents  tried  very  hard  to  tie  96 
and  102  together,  yet  they  were  as  dissimilar  as  they 
could  be.  both  in  content,  intent  and  their  final  result 
What's  interesting  is  that  one  of  the  persons  who  had 
been  most  vocal  in  trying  to  tie  96  and  102  together,  say- 
ing that  they  ’re  both  anti-AIDS  patient,  and  anti-this  or 
that,  when  he  was  asked  why  he  thought  the  people 
voted  down  102  and  voted  in  96.  he  said  96  really  im- 
pacts a narrow  group  of  people,  and  they  were  really 
voting  on  an  anti-crime  issue  rather  than  an  anti-AIDS 
issue.  Well,  that  's  what  I 've  been  trying  to  tell  people  for 
the  last  year  that  I've  been  preaching  96. 

Low-budget  campaigning 

LEN:  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  put  together  this  in- 
itiative? 

BLOCK:  Well,  you  have  to  understand  the  genesis  of 
this.  In  1985.  my  department  took  a man  into  custody 
who  was  charged  with  multiple  sexual  assaults  — about 
a dozen  — involving  adult  and  child  victims.  In  our  jail, 
while  undergoing  routine  medical  examination,  he  was 
found  to  be  infected  with  advanced  stages  of  syphilis. 
We  learned  at  that  time  that  under  existing  law  the  vic- 
tims in  those  assaults  he  was  charged  with  could  not  be 
notified  of  their  possible  exposure.  I saw  this  not  only  as 
a defect  in  the  law.  but  really  as  a gross  injustice.  So  I 


and  gang  activities.  These  people  know  all  of  the  gangs 
and  most  of  the  gang  members,  by  sight  and  by  name, 
and  they  deal  with  them  very  directly  one-on-one  in 
many  cases.  Their  responsibility  is  to  suppress  the 
violence  and  to  identify  those  individuals  in  the  gangs 
who  are  in  fact  violence-prone  criminals,  and  to  target 
them  and  remove  them  by  undertaking  prosecutions 
and  incarcerations. 

LEN:  Are  we  talking  about  plainclothes  personnel? 

BLOCK:  They  are  plainclothes,  however  they  wear 
what  we  call  a rain  jacket,  so  all  the  gang  members  know 
who  they  are.  They  're  not  undercover  in  that  sense,  but 
they  don't  wear  uniforms. 

LEN:  What's  the  latest  total  of  homicides  that  can  be  at- 
tributed to  gang  violence? 

BLOCK:  Our  department  has  recorded  78.  That  com- 
pares to  71  at  the  same  time  last  year,  and  79  overall. 
Within  our  jurisdiction,  we  have  about  245  gangs  and 
about  30.000  gang  members,  so  we  have  about  half  of 
the  gangs  and  half  of  the  gang  members  within  our 
jurisdiction.  We  believe  that  we  have  been  pretty  effec- 
tive in  our  efforts,  and  we  have  maintained  a steady 
presence  rather  than  a massive  presence  periodically. 
These  Operation  Safe  Street  people  are  out  there  all  the 
time.  In  fact,  both  yesterday  and  today  they  undertook 
some  programs  where  we  had  150  or  200  deputies  go  out 
and  execute  search  warrants  and  arrest  warrants  in- 
volving acts  of  gang  violence.  We  made  a number  of  ar- 
rests and  seized  a number  of  weapons  which  we've  iden- 
tified as  having  been  used  in  gang  violence,  so  it's  an 
ongoing  process. 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  a variety  of  constructive 
programs.  We  have  a youth  athletic  league  that's  very 
active  in  the  gang-prone  areas,  where  we  have 
thousands  of  young  people  of  pre-gang  age.  Our  focus  is 
that  we  have  to  compete  with  the  gangs  in  recruitment. 
We  re  literally  competing  with  them  for  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  these  young  people.  So  rather  than  trying  to 


went  to  the  Legislature  in  1986  and  in  1987 . asking  that 

“Headlines  are  unimportant  I believe  an  ongoing  steady 
presence  in  the  long  run  is  more  effective  than  occasional 
[anti-gang]  sweeps.” 


LEN:  A fellow  sheriff  up  in  San  Francisco  takes  a more 
even-handed  approach  with  AIDS,  directing  employees 
»o  take  precautions  across  the  board,  rather  than  singl- 
ing out  and  possibly  discriminating  against  selected  of 
fenders. . . 

BLOCK:  Well,  the  greater  threat  is  to  the  inmate 
population.  Inmates  don't  have  rubber  gloves  or  masks 
or  anything.  What  we're  talking  about  is  the  sexual  ac- 
tivity that  goes  on  in  a jail,  assaults  that  may  go  on  in  a 
jail,  tattooing  that  goes  on  in  a jail  using  contaminated 
needles,  these  kinds  of  things.  It's  really  the  inmate 
population  who  is  at  greatest  risk,  more  so.  perhaps, 
than  the  employees. 

LEN:  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Legislature  put  into 
law  earlier  this  year  much  of  what  Proposition  96  pro- 
posed to  do. . . 

BLOCK:  They  did  it  only  because  Proposition  96  was 
being  qualified  by  the  voters.  These  other  bills  were  not 
voted  on  until  the  very  late  hours  of  the  legislative  ses- 
sion. when  it  was  obvious  that  the  Legislature  was  con- 
cerned that  the  voters  would  be  asking  why  they  did 
nothing.  But  in  enacting  the  legislation,  the  bills  are  not 
complete.  First  of  all.  the  bill  dealing  with  sexual  assault 
victims  covers  only  AIDS  and  not  other  sexually 
transmissible  diseases.  Also,  it  does  not  allow  testing 
until  the  completion  of  a preliminary  hearing,  unlike  96. 
which  calls  for  the  court  to  convene  an  immediate  hear- 
ing to  evaluate  the  evidence.  In  this  state,  it  could  be  6, 
8.  even  12  months  before  a person  completes  a 
preliminary  hearing,  and  of  course  that  s a little  late  to 
be-  telling  somebody  that  they  may  have  been  exposed. 
Not  that  it's  going  to  alter  the  course  of  the  disease  for 
that  person,  but  they  may  expose  others  because  of  not 
knowing. 

LEN:  California  voters  were  also  asked  to  consider  a 
Proposition  102,  which  seemed  to  be  a rather  heavy- 
handed  piece  of  AIDS-related  legislation.  . . 

BLOCK.  Well.  102  was  purely  designed  to  alter  the  man- 
ner in  which  AIDS  testing  and  reporting  is  conducted  in 
California.  Proposition  96  was  plain  and  simple  a vic- 


thev  enact  legislation  to  correct  this.  It  failed  both 
times;  they  refused  to  do  it.  So  in  October  87 , which  was 
the  last  time.  I came  back  here  determined  that  I was  go- 
ing to  take  it  to  the  people.  Starting  in  November,  right 
after  Thanksgiving,  we  began  circulating  initiative  peti- 
tions to  gather  the  372.000  signatures  we  needed  to 
qualify  for  the  ballot.  We  got  580.000  signatures,  which 
was  far  more  than  enough  to  get  on  the  ballot,  and  then 
after  Labor  Day  we  undertook  an  effort  to  get  it  passed. 

Our  campaign  effort  was  not  much,  because  we  were 
not  an  insurance  company  or  the  legal  profession  or  the 
medical  profession  or  somebody  with  a lot  of  money  We 
had  to  rely  heavily  on  word-of-mouth  and  volunteers. 
The  sheriffs  in  57  of  the  58  counties  — with  the  excep- 
tion of  San  Francisco  - took  this  on  as  a very  important 
issue  in  their  counties.  They  worked  in  each  county  as 
co-chairs  on  this  thing,  and  that  was  it.  Our  campaign 
didn't  have  any  billboards,  any  radio  messages,  any 
television.  We  had  3,000  bumper  stickers  that  made  up 
our  total  advertising  budget.  But  we  were  right,  and  the 
people  agreed.  We  were  determined,  and  we  think  it  sent 
a message  to  the  Legislature  that  if  they  fail  to  fulfill  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  then  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity of  this  state  is  prepared  to  take  our  issues  direct- 
ly to  the  people.  I'm  real  pleased  with  this,  and  1 did  in 
fact  devote  a great  deal  of  effort  and  energy,  as  did  a lot 
of  people.  On  the  negative  side.  I've  taken  a lot  of  heat 
for  it  I've  been  personally  attacked  and  vilified  and 
threatened  and  everything  else,  but  1 was  undeterred 
because  1 happen  to  believe  that  when  you  assume  a 
responsibility  for  public  safety  in  a community,  you  are 
not  just  responsible  for  providing  physical  safety  to 
your  constituents  — you  have  an  obligation  to  speak  out 
on  those  issues  which  you  believe  impact  their  safety.  I 
saw  this,  pure  and  simple,  as  a public  safety  issue. 

LEN:  It's  no  secret  that  the  Los  Angeles  area  is  having 
trouble  with  gangs  and  gang  violence.  What  is  the 
Sheriff’s  Department  doing  in  the  way  of  programs  to 
combat  gang  crimes? 

BLOCK:  We  have  an  enforcement  program.  Operation 
Safe  Street,  and  our  gang-enforcement  teams,  who  are 
gang  specialists,  devote  their  entire  attention  to  gangs 


change  gang  members,  we  are  trying  to  impact  those 
who  have  not  yet  made  that  choice.  We  have  boxing  pro- 
grams. football  programs,  baseball,  soccer,  a whole 
variety  of  things.  As  I said,  we  have  thousands  of 
youngsters  involved.  Then  we  have  our  substance  abuse 
and  narcotics  education  effort,  where  we  re  in  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  It's  a partnership  be- 
tween the  department  and  the  school  people,  deputies 
working  with  teachers.  We  deal  with  substance  abuse, 
and  we  also  have  a gang  component.  The  primary  focus 
of  that  program,  in  addition  to  providing  factual  infor- 
mation about  the  hazards  of  substance  abuse  in  both  the 
social  and  health  contexts,  is  that  we  try  to  help  these 
youngsters  develop  coping  skills  and  problem-solving 
skills,  and  most  of  all  we  work  on  giving  them  a sense  of 
self-worth  and  heightened  self-esteem,  so  that  they  do 
not  feel  that  overwhelming  need  to  join  a gang  or  join 
somebody  in  drug  use  just  so  they  can  gain  acceptance. 
We  are  currently  in  289  schools  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

Like  DARE,  except. . . 

LEN:  Is  this  a program  like  DARE,  which  began  in  Los 
Angeles? 

BLOCK.  It  is  similar  to  DARE.  Its  focus  is  the  same,  its 
objective  is  the  same,  but  rather  than  going  in  and  tak- 
ing over  the  classroom,  we  have  more  of  a partnership 
with  the  schools  and  the  teachers  are  more  involved  in 
the  process.  An  officer  is  in  the  classroom,  but  not.on  a 
regular  basis.  I n an  1 8- week  semester,  the  officer  may  be 
in  the  classroom  six  or  seven  times.  The  teacher  will  con- 
duct the  program,  because  our  program  begins  by  put- 
ting the  teachers  through  a training  sequent^  The 
teacher  is  able  to  maintain  an  ongoing  dialogue  relative 
to  substance  abuse  and  gangs,  but  the  officer  is  respon- 
sible for  a group  of  schools,  and  he  is  always  available  as 
a resource  to  the  teacher.  When  we  began  this  program 
and  articulated  our  concept.  I was  told  that  it  was 
doomed  to  fail  because  the  teachers  would  not  take  on 
this  added  burden  - they  had  enough  to  do.  I found 
from  dealing  with  the  teachers  that  there  was  a reluc- 
tance to  take  on  responsibility  for  this  program  because 
they  felt  inadequate  — they  didn't  have  the  information, 
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the  training,  to  do  a credible  job.  Once  we  indicated  that 
that  was  part  of  the  process,  that  we  would  give  them 
the  information  and  the  training  so  they  could  be  credi- 
ble, they  jumped  in  with  both  feet.  We  have  had  ex- 
tremely high  cooperation  from  the  schools. 

LEN:  One  member  of  your  department  told  us  of  an  anti- 
drug telethon  that  was  undertaken.  . . 

BLOCK:  This  was  a first  — I don’t  know  of  any  law  en- 
forcement agency  that  ever  hosted  a telethon.  We  met 
with  the  general  manager  from  one  of  our  local  television 
stations,  and  he  was  enthused  about  what  we  were  try- 
ing to  do.  We  had  an  eight-hour  telethon  on  a Saturday 
night  with  many  celebrities  appearing,  both  as  enter- 
tainers and  as  anti-drug  spokesmen.  We  solicited 
pledges  from  the  public  and  we  netted  about  $280,000 
for  our  programs.  I already  have  the  date  set  for  next 
year's:  July  22.  We  call  it  the  SANE  program,  for 
Substance  Abuse  Narcotics  Education,  and  that’s 
where  the  money  went  that  we  raised.  The  funding  um- 
brella for  the  program  is  the  Sheriff's  Youth  Founda- 
tion, which  is  outside  of  county  government.  The 
Sheriff  s Youth  Foundation  is  a group  of  concerned 
citizens  who  have  agreed  to  sit  on  this  board,  and  they 
control  and  disburse  the  dollars,  so  we  don’t  have  to  deal 
with  the  government  bureaucracy.  We’re  able  to  make 
grants  and  allocations  directly.  For  example,  we  go  into 
a school  where  they  want  to  have  the  program,  and  it’s  a 
school  where  they  have  a very  difficult  budget  situation. 
We  may  spend  $35-,  $40,000  and  purchase  all  the  cur- 
riculum material  for  the  entire  school  district  to  assist 
them. 

LEN:  Turning  back  to  the  gang  issue,  does  your  depart- 
ment conduct  anti-gang  “sweeps,”  as  does  the  LAPD? 

BLOCK:  Not  in  the  sense  that  the  LAPD  does.  Ours  are 
more  focused.  For  example,  as  I said,  yesterday  and  to- 
day we  had  operations  where,  \ 50  or  200  deputies  were 
involved  in  an  action.  It's  not  a street  sweep.  We  had 
identified  individuals,  we  had  search  warrants  for  loca- 
tions, we  had  arrest  warrants  for  individuals,  and  rather 
than  sweeps  we  maintain  an  ongoing  presence,  which  we 
believe  seems  to  work  best  for  us. 

LEN:  Why  do  you  avoid  the  sweep  tactic?  Certainly  the 
LAPD's  approach  has  made  national  and  worldwide 
headlines  as  a tough  response  to  gangs. . . 

BLOCK:  Well,  headlines  are  unimportant,  1 think.  We 
look  for  results.  First  of  all,  I don't  have  the  luxury  of 
that  kind  of  manpower  to  mobilize  for  sweeps,  and 
secondly,  as  I say,  it's  a matter  of  philosophy  and  ap- 
proach. I believe  an  ongoing  steady  presence  in  the  long 
run  is  more  effective  than  occasional  sweeps. 

LEN:  Earlier  this  year,  there  was  a piece  of  legislation 
being  considered  that  was  known  as  the  California 
Street  Terrorism  Enforcement  and  Prevention  Act. 
What  happened  to  this  legislation? 

BLOCK:  There  was  legislation  passed  that  was  not  as 
sweeping  as  was  originally  proposed.  This  legislation, 
which  will  go  into  effect  in  January,  does  make  it  a 
criminal  act  to  knowingly  join  a gang  whose  purpose  it  is 
to  engage  in  criminal  activity.  In  other  words,  you  have 
to  establish  some  things  — not  j ust  belonging  to  a gang, 
but  that  the  individual,  when  he  or  she  joined  the  gang, 
knew  that  this  gang's  intent  was  to  engage  in  criminal 
activity.  We  ll  have  to  wait  and  see  how  that  does. 

LEN:  So,  for  example,  if  a person  joins  the  Crips  or  the 
Bloods,  given  the  documented  penchant  of  those  groups 
for  criminal  activity,  that  would  suffice. . . 

BLOCK:  One  of  the  things  that  I think  is  probably 
misunderstood,  certainly  out  your  way,  is  that  the  Crips 
and  the  Bloods  are  not  two  very  large,  autonomous, 
single-leadership  organizations.  There  are  many,  many 
dozens  of  Crip  gangs,  and  many  dozens  of  Blood  gangs 
— cells,  you  might  call  them  — and  they  kill  and  attack 
each  other  just  as  they  do  the  opposition.  The  Crips  at- 
tack Crips,  and  Bloods  attack  Bloods.  I think  people 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  there  is  this  giant  Crip 
organization  with  some  hierarchy  of  some  kind,  or  this 
massive  Blood  organization.  What  you  have  is  a bunch 
of  street  hoodlums  broken  up  into  neighborhood  gangs 


that  have  aligned  themselves,  name-wise,  but  they'll  kill 
each  other  just  as  soon  as  they  would  the  competition  if 
it  served  their  purpose. 

Identity  problems 

LEN:  A newspaper  article  we  saw  last  month,  which 
dealt  with  gang  sweeps  in  Los  Angeles,  left  the  distinct 
but  misleading  impression  that  the  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment conducts  anti-gang  sweeps.  In  view  of  your  earlier 
response  on  this  subject,  the  reporter  apparently  con- 
fused your  department  with  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department.  Do  you  often  suffer  from  identity  pro- 
blems with  the  LAPD? 

BLOCK:  Yeah,  particularly  in  the  media.  They  read 
about  Los  Angeles  and  they  just  assume  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  As  1 indicated,  as  a 
Sheriff  's  Department,  we  are  unique  in  the  whole  world, 
because  if  you  would  take  away  responsibilities  such  as 
the  jails,  the  courts  and  all  that,  and  just  consider  our 
municipal  law  enforcement,  we  would  be  the  fourth 
largest  law  enforcement  agency  in  the  United  States. 
We  police  a daily  population  exceeding  two  million. 

LEN:  How  are  the  resources  of  your  agency  divided  up 
among  court  duties,  jail  duties,  and  law  enforcement 
duties? 

BLOCK:  We  have  21  sheriff's  stations  throughout  the 
county,  staffed  according  to  the  population  and  the 
needs  of  the  area.  We  have  about  1,000  vehicles  out  on 
the  streets,  and  about  4,000  people  assigned  to  patrol 
duties.  There's  about  another  1,000  assigned  to  detec- 
tive duties.  We  have  about  3,500  or  so  assigned  to 
custody  duties,  and  then  there’s  our  courts,  our 
transportation,  our  training,  and  all  of  the  other  respon- 
sibilities. 

LEN:  Getting  back  to  the  LAPD,  what  kind  of  relation- 
ship do  you  have  with  that  agency? 

\ 

BLOCK:  I think  it's  very  good.  We  have  a very,  very 
close  working  relationship  at  all  levels,  beginning  with 
the  chief  and  I personally,  down  through  the  street  peo- 
ple working  out  there.  In  fact.  1 think  one  of  the  unique 
things  in  this  area  of  Los  Angeles  County  is  that  there  is 
a very,  very  strong  working  relationship  between  all  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  this  county.  We  have  many 
multiagency  task  forces  in  place:  a number  of  narcotics 
task  forces,  a career  criminal  apprehension  task  force, 
just  a whole  variety  of  multijurisdictional  programs 
covering  every  area  of  the  county. 


LEN:  Is  there  ever  a sense  of  competition  between  your 
agency  and  the  LAPD? 

BLOCK:  Only  in  things  such  as  10K  runs  and  athletic 
events.  Any  rivalry  that  exists  is  a friendly  rivalry. 

LEN:  Do  you  compete  for  recruits? 

BLOCK:  Oh  yes.  Recruitment  is  a highly  competitive 
field  today.  We  compete  not  only  with  LAPD  and  other 
law  enforcement  agencies,  but  with  the  private  sector 
too.  because  they  're  looking  for  the  same  kinds  of  people 
we  are. 


LEN:  A few  years  ago  we  reported  on  a massive  recruit- 
ment campaign  your  agency  was  undertaking.  . . 

BLOCK:  The  nationwide  campaign?  We're  still  doing  it. 
In  fact,  our  goal  is  to  graduate  1,000  new  deputies  from 
our  academy  this  year. 

LEN:  In  the  course  of  our  reporting  on  that  campaign, 
we  leurned  that  recruits  without  a college  degree  were 
paid  a certain  salary,  while  those  with  a college  degree 
got  a higher  salary.  . . 

BLOCK:  A higher  starting  salary.  They  both  ultimately 
end  up  with  the  same  salary,  but  if  you  come  in  with  a 
college  degree,  you  have  a higher  step  placement  at  en- 
try, so  you  get  to  the  higher  salary  step  perhaps  a year 
earlier.  The  top  step  for  a deputy  is  the  same,  whatever 
their  assignment,  whatever  their  background.  It's  just 
that  we  have  step-enhancement  for  people  based  on 
their  educational  level. 

LEN:  That  would  seem  to  send  out  a message  that  you 
prefer  college-educated  recruits.  . . 

BLOCK:  Well,  we  think  that  an  individual  who  has  gone 
to  college,  in  most  cases,  will  have  a broader  base  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  As  I told  a group  of 
graduates  just  today,  they  go  through  our  academy  for 
1 9 weeks  and  we  expose  them  to  the  technical  skills  that 
they  need  in  their  police  work,  but  education  is  some 
thing  different.  Education  is  a broader  understanding  of 
all  the  forces  that  work  to  impact  not  only  on  how  the  in- 
dividual officer  might  think  and  do  his  job,  but  how  it 
impacts  the  community  — the  kinds  of  things  out  there 
that  may  cause  problems.  When  I worked  the  streets  32 
years  ago,  I think  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
good  guys  and  the  bad  guys  was  very  well  defined.  To- 

Continued  on  Page  12 


A graffiti-scarred  wall  and  a crime-scene  demarcation  line  are  all  that  remain  at  a Los  Angeles  alley  after  a gang 
related  drive-by  shooting  on  Good  Friday.  The  shooting,  said  to  have  been  part  of  a turf  battle  between  rival 
gangs,  left  one  person  dead  and  12  others  injured.  Wide  Wood  Pnoto 
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Continued  from  Page  11 

day  it's  not  soclear.  partic  ularly  with  drug  involvement. 
The  officers  have  to  also  recognize.  I believe,  that 
generally  in  the  minds  of  the  public  there  is  a disen- 
chantment and  a basic  distrust  of  government.  The  ol 
ficer  on  the  street  is  the  most  visible  representative  of 
government,  and  often  times  the  only  official  represen- 
tative of  government  that  this  person  will  ever  come  in 
contact  with.  The  citizen  may  decide  to  take  out  his 
frustrations,  either  verbally  or  physically,  on  that  poor 
officer  who  just  happens  to  be  there.  So  these  are  things 
that  people  have  to  know  and  understand  and  try  to  deal 
with.  We  work  very  hard  to  keep  our  people  from  becom- 
ing cynical  and  disillusioned  and  disappointed  when 
they  find  out  that  things  may  not  be  quite  as  they  think 
they  should  be  out  there.  We  try  to  keep  them  under- 
standing that  what  they  're  doing  is  truly  important  and 
significant,  and  their  being  out  there  does  make  a dif- 
ference. While  sometimes  they  may  not  believe  it.  the 
overwhelming  portion  of  the  community  does  in  fact 
support  them. 

Contract  talks 

LEN:  Your  agency  also  serves  as  the  de  facto  municipal 
police  department  for  a number  of  communities  in  the 
county.  . . 

BLOCK:  In  fact.  37  cities  in  this  county  have  contracted 
for  our  services. 

LEN:  How  does  such  an  arrangement  work  in  your  case? 

BLOCK:  Well,  if  there  is  an  unincorporated  area  that 
becomes  a city,  or  perhaps  an  existing  city  that  decides 
they  no  longer  want  to  maintain  their  own  police  depart- 
ment. we  will  do  a survey,  and  based  upon  past  ex- 
perience - calls  for  service,  crimes,  the  geography  of  the 
community,  the  whole  bit  - we  will  make  a determina- 
tion as  to  the  minimum  level  of  service  that  this  com- 
munity needs.  The  Auditor-Controller  has  set  up  a 
specific  pricing  list,  wherein  it  costs  X amount  of  dollars 
for  a radio  car.  whether  that  be  around  the  clock,  seven 
days  or  five  days,  or  different  kinds  of  specialties,  and 
then  the  city  has  to  decide  what  level  of  service  it  wants. 
We  will  not  accept  a contract  for  less  than  what  we  have 
established  as  the  minimum  level,  because  we  cannot 
provide  appropriate  service  below  that  point.  Most 
cities  contract  for  a much  higher  level,  because  they  are 
able  to  save  significantly  in  administrative  costs.  We 
may  have  a sheriff's  station  that  polices  six  cities  plus 
unincorporated  areas.  So  instead  of  seven  buildings 
with  seven  police  chiefs  and  seven  staffs,  there  s only 
one.  These  cities  share  in  those  administrative  costs, 
and  whatever  dollars  they  spend  can  go  more  directly 
into  the  delivery  of  service.  So  as  a rule,  we  can  provide 
the  same  level  of  service  that  an  independent  city  can. 
for  perhaps  25  to  35  percent  less  in  dollar  costs,  simply 
because  of  the  sharing  of  administrative  overhead. 

LEN:  What  would  be  the  minimum  service  level  you’d 
provide? 

BLOCK:  It  depends  on  the  community.  We  have  some 
little  communities  whose  contract  is  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  one  car.  There  are  some  entirely  private 
communities  behind  gates  where  a car  may  spend  two  or 
three  hours  out  of  24  in  that  community.  We  have  other 
communities  where  the  contract  may  be  for  seven  or 
eight  million  dollars  a year  for  services. 


Sheriff's  Department.  That  should  tell  you. 

LEN:  Your  department  is  also  widely  known  for  its 
copious  use  of  civilians,  even  to  the  point  of  deploying 
reserve  officers  on  regular  patrol.  . . 

BLOCK:  We  have  a very  fine  reserve  program.  In  fact, 
our  reserve  program  has  probably  the  model  or  standard 
for  the  nation.  It  goes  back  to  the  1940’s.  We  have  about 
1.000  reserves  — private  citizens  who  have  gone 
through  our  academy  and  are  in  fact  peace  officers. 
Some  of  them  are  what  we  call  Level  One  peace  officers, 
which  means  they  are  qualified  under  state  law  to  work 
by  themselves  as  a regular  deputy  would.  We  have  some 
Level  Two  deputies  who  are  peace  officers  but  who  must 
work  in  concert  with  a regular,  full-time  peace  officer  to 
exercise  their  peace  officer  authority.  So  we  have  a 
uniformed  reserve  working  out  in  radio  cars,  we  have 
our  mounted  posse  of  individuals  who  patrol  recrea- 
tional areas  in  the  mountains  and  the  desert  and  assist 
in  searches  for  missing  persons  or  evidence.  We  also 
have  our  mountain  search-and-rescue  people,  who  are 
skilled  and  qualified  mountaineers  and  who  engage  in 
many  rescues  and  searches  each  year,  because  Los 
Angeles  County  is  ringed  by  mountain  ranges  and  a na- 
tional forest. 

In  addition  to  our  reserves,  when  1 assumed  office  1 
directed  that  we  would  initiate  a volunteer  program 
other  than  the  reserves.  We  now  have  about  1,600 
civilian  volunteers,  many  of  whom  have  been  in  the  pro- 
gram since  its  inception.  Each  one  of  these  peple  has  a 
very  specifically  assigned  function  and  is  held  accoun- 
table for  that  function.  They  are  dealt  with  as  employees 
of  the  department,  in  that  they  undergo  the  same  kind  of 
background  check  that  a civilian  employee  would.  They 
engage  in  everything  from  interpreting  - because  of 
our  large  immigrant  population  here  — to  highly  skilled 


newspapers  and  radio  that  they  were  establishing  a 
volunteer  program,  to  invite  people  in  for  orientation 
lectures  and  see  whether  they  were  interested.  The 
response  has  been  overwhelming.  Last  week  we  had  a 
picnic  for  our  large  contingent  from  the  Korean  com- 
munity who  are  volunteers.  They  are  extremely  suppor- 
tive, and  they  not  only  volunteer  as  interpreters,  but 
helped  us  conduct  a recruitment  program  in  the  Korean 
community.  The  Korean  businessmen  contribute  to  our 
SANE  program.  They've  established  a scholarship  fund 
for  children  of  deputies,  and  each  year  they  award  a 
number  of  scholarships.  I believe  very  strongly  that 
while  the  individual  officer  is  important  out  there  in  the 
community,  and  the  community  is  dependent  upon  that 
officer,  the  officers  have  to  understand  that  to  be  effec- 
tive they’re  going  to  be  dependent  on  the  community. 
The  greatest  cop  who  ever  lived  h«.id  only  two  eyes  and 
two  ears,  which  limits  how  much  they  can  see  and  hear 
and  ultimately  do.  Every  extra  se  of  eyes  or  ears  or 
hands  that  a citizen  is  willing  to  supply  can  make  that 
officer  that  much  more  effective  ou  here  in  the  com- 
munity. So  I am  an  absolutely  str.  g believer  in  the 
need  for  community  involvement.  The  community  must 
assume  at  least  a portion  of  the  responsibility  for  then- 
own  safety. 

LEN:  Like  so  many  other  sheriffs  aroun  the  country, 
you’re  probably  feeling  the  effects  of  a shortage  of  jail 
space.  . . 

BLOCK:  Oh  boy! 

LEN:  How  are  you  handling  the  situation? 

BLOCK:  We  have  the  largest  jail  system  in  the  free 
world.  Our  daily  population  exceeds  22,000,  and  our 
rated  capacity  is  13.000.  So  by  gTace  of  the  Federal 


“The  kinds  of  people  that  we’re  releasing  do  not  constitute 
a threat  to  the  community.  It  bothers  me  greatly  to  have  to 
do  this,  but  at  the  moment  there’s  no  alternative. 
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technical  work  in  our  crime  lab.  data  processing  and 
communications  areas.  We  have  senior  citizens  who  will 
respond  to  a station  to  baby-sit  a found  youngster  or  an 
abused  child.  It's  a tremendous  program  and  these  peo- 
ple are  absolutely  marvelous. 

LEN:  Are  these  full-time  volunteers? 

BLOCK:  It's  whatever  time  they  can  devote.  The 
reserves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  required  to  devote  a 
minimum  of  two  eight-hour  shifts  a month,  and  most  of 
them  do  far  more  than  that.  There  is  no  set  time  for  the 
volunteers.  We  have  a number  of  volunteers  - retired 
people  — who  work  a 40-hour  week  as  volunteers. 
They're  just  like  regular  members  of  the  department 
only  they  don't  get  paid. 

LEN:  This  must  be  a considerable  economic  savings  for 
you. . . 

BLOCK:  Well,  it's  an  economic  savings,  but  we  do  not 
use  volunteers  in  place  of  anybody,  so  it's  not  a money- 
saving program  per  se.  What  we  use  the  volunteers  for  is 
to  engage  in  functions  that  would  otherwise  go  un- 
tended to.  They  are  supplemental  to  our  regular  force,  so 


court,  they  have  been  generous  in  allowing  us  a cap  of 
22,000.  Since  the  18th  of  May.  I have  released  52.000 
people  who  would  otherwise  have  been  in  jail.  All  per- 
sons arrested  for  misdemeanor  offenses,  or  where  they 
have  a bail  of  $2,500  or  less  are  released  under  a promise 
to  appear.  They’re  not  placed  in  the  jail  at  all.  Persons 
who  are  completing  their  sentences  are  being  released  as 
they  approach  15  days  of  the  end  of  their  sentences. 
That's  the  only  way  we  can  manage. 

LEN:  How  does  the  community  feel  about  this? 

BLOCK:  I ' ve  had  strong  community  support  and  media 
support.  We’ve  been  very  open  in  discussing  the  issue  of 
what  we  re  doing,  and  the  kinds  of  people  that  we  re 
releasing  do  not  constitute  a threat  to  the  community. 

LEN:  It’s  seem  ironic,  though,  that  these  people, 
regardless  of  their  offense,  were  arrested  in  the  first 
place  for  having  done  something  that  was  perceived  as  a 
threat  to  the  community  or  to  public  order.  . . 

BLOCK:  Oh.  no  question.  It  bothers  me  greatly  to  have 
to  do  this.  This  is  a perversion  of  the  system,  but  at  the 
moment  there’s  no  alternative. 


LEN:  Are  these  contracts  individually  negotiated  with 
the  37  or  so  mayors  or  city  managers? 

BLOCK:  The  individual  contracts  are  signed  for  five 
years,  and  adjustments  are  made  each  year  based  on 
any  changes  in  the  service  level  or  any  salary  ad- 
justments or  inflationary  costs  that  occur.  But  we  go 
back  to  1954  with  the  city  of  Lakewood,  which  was  the 
first  city,  and  our  newest  city  signed  on  only  about  six 
months  ago. 

LEN:  If  one  of  your  officers  is  named  in  a liability 
lawsuit  for  actions  he  took  while  providing  contract  ser- 
vices to  one  of  these  cities,  who  absorbs  the  liability  — 
your  agency  or  the  city? 

BLOCK:  They  do  not  work  for  the  city;  they  work  for  the 


they’re  not  viewed  as  scabs  or  a threat,  and  they  are  em- 
braced totally  by  the  regular  employees.  That’s  one  of 
the  things  that  makes  the  program  so  successful. 

‘Where  are  the  volunteers?’ 

LEN:  How  did  you  get  this  program  off  the  ground  in 
the  first  place? 

BLOCK:  Well,  we  began  by  conducting  a six-month 
survey  of  our  individual  units.  It  was  kind  of  along  the 
lines  of:  “If  you  were  to  have  volunteers  come  in,  what  is 
it  that  they  could  do  for  you? ' ' After  this  survey,  we  real- 
ly piqued  the  interest  of  our  units,  to  the  point  where 
they  were  calling  to  say.  "When  are  we  going  to  see 
these  volunteers  you  were  talking  about?"  We  then 
allowed  each  of  the  units  to  advertise  in  their  local 


LEN:  It  also  seems  to  create  a kind  of  departmental 
revolving  door,  where  your  jail  people  let  them  out  early, 
and  your  patrol  people  may  end  up  arresting  them  all 
over  again. . . 

BLOCK:  That’s  reality.  But  under  the  circumstances, 
there's  really  nothing  we  can  do  about  it. 

LEN:  Is  there  any  hope  of  getting  additional  jail  space? 

BLOCK:  There's  a facility  that  will  be  completed 
around  the  1st  of  May,  which  has  a capacity  of  2,100.  so 
that  will  probably  allow  us  about  3,000  extra  spaces.  We 
have  several  facilities  on  the  drawing  board,  so  there's 
about  6,000  additional  beds  either  under  construction  or 

Continued  on  Page  14 
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Debate  on  drugs  needed 
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mg  real  progress.  The  number  of  people  smok- 
ing continues  to  fall  because  of  a concerted 
public  education  campaign  about  the  health 
effects  of  smoking. 

There  is  no  reason  that  we  could  not  do  the 
same  with  drugs.  And  then  we  could  find  the 
money  we  need  to  educate  our  young  people  on 
the  harmful  effects  of  drugs  and  treat  those 
who  are  currently  addicted,  instead  of  engag- 
ing in  a wildly  expensive  cat-and-mouse  game 
that  the  mouse  is  winning  90  percent  of  the 
time. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  continuously  tried  to  cut 
drug  programs  aimed  at  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse.  It  was  Congress, 
through  its  passage  of  the  anti-drug  abuse  act, 
that  enabled  the  United  States  to  make  an 
even  modestly  credible  effort  to  treat  and  pre- 
vent drug  abuse.  But  it  is  doubtful  that  even 
the  effort  of  Congress  will  make  much  dif- 
ference. Several  hundred  million  dollars  to 
fight  the  health  effects  of  an  enterprise  earn- 


ing billions  is  not  sufficient.  Only  by  applying 
a substantial  portion  of  the  more  than  $3 
billion  invested  in  the  total  Federal  drug  pro- 
gram can  we  begin  to  treat  those  currently  ad- 
dicted — many  of  whom  now  have  AIDS  — 
and  properly  educate  our  children  about  the 
harmful  effects  of  drugs. 

Many  political  and  opinion  leaders  will 
resist  the  notion  that  our  current  drug  policy  is 
folly,  and  perhaps  they're  right.  But  all  the 
signs  are  there:  We're  spending  billions  of 
dollars  in  an  effort  that  is  enriching  the  very 
people  we  re  trying  to  stop.  And  in  the  mean- 
time. millions  of  people  continue  to  use  drugs 
and  millions  more  have  lost  all  confidence  that 
they  can  live  securely  in  their  neighborhoods. 

It  takes  great  maturity  and  willpower  for  a 
society  to  step  back  from  a policy  that  on  the 
surface  seems  noble  and  justified,  but  in  reali- 
ty has  only  compounded  the  problem  it  is  at- 
tempting to  solve.  On  the  subject  of  drugs, 
such  maturity  and  willpower  may  now  be  in 
order.  At  the  very  least,  we  need  a sober  na- 
tional debate  on  the  subject. 


WANT  TO  COT  DOWN  ON  GRIME? 


run,  you  should  do  everything 
you  can  to  protect  them, 
ptart  by  joining  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Council 
and  me  - McGruff.  Contact 
us  at  733  15th  St.  NW. 

- Suite  540,  Washington. 

D.C.  20005. 
i OUT  OF  Minding  your  own 
business  - it’s  a great 
way  to  help...  TAKE  A 
|^j  BITE  OUT  OF  CRIME 


That’s  right  - mind 
your  own  business. 

You  see,  crime  costs 
American  businesses 
more  than  S100  billion  a 
year.  S100  billion!  When 
crime  hits  your  company' 
- or  your  employees  - it 
hurts  productivity, 
profits,  and  morale. 

Since  it’s  your  people 
who  make  your  business 
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Jobs 


Director  of  Security  Operations. 
William  Beaumont  Hospital,  a 
large,  multi-facility  organization 
in  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  has  an  im- 
mediate opening  for  an  experienc- 
ed security  director.  This  ex- 
ecutive position  entails  respon- 
sibility for  the  overall  operations 
of  the  department  and  ancillary 
areas. 

Successful  candidate  must 
have  previous  experience  in  a 
large  multi-facility  organization, 
plus  a working  knowledge  of 
security  systems  design  and 
analysis.  Proven  management 
capabilities  with  a strong 
customer-relations  focus,  along 
with  a health-care  background  are 
highly  desirable.  Educational  re- 
quirements include  a bachleor's 
degree  in  criminal  justice  or  a 
related  field.  An  additional  degree 
in  business  is  desired. 

Applicants  should  forward 
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resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  William  Beaumont  Hospital, 
Personnel  Department.  Section 
A,  1301  W.  13  Mile  Road,  Royal 
Oak.  MI  48072. 

Police  Officers.  The  Washington, 
D C.,  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment is  seeking  to  fill  entry-level 
positions. 

Applicants  must  be  U.S. 
citizens  at  least  21  years  old  at 
date  of  appointment  but  not  older 
than  30  at  date  of  application.  In 
addition,  applicants  must:  be  at 
least  5 feet  tall  with  weight  pro- 
portionate to  height;  have  20/60 
vision  of  better,  correctable  to 
20/20;  possess  a high  school 
diploma  or  GED  or  one  y«ar  of  ex- 
perience as  a sworn  police  officer 
in  a city  of  at  least  500,000 
population,  and  be  a resident  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or 
become  a resident  within  180 
days  of  appointment.  Candidates 
must  pass  a written  and  physical 
examination. 

To  apply,  contact  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Recruiting 
Branch,  300  Indiana  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Room  2061,  Washington, 
DC  20001.  (202)  727-4236. 
AA/EOE. 

Executive  Director.  The  Oregon 
Board  on  Police  Standards  and 
Training  is  seeking  an  executive 
director. 

Duties  of  the  position  include 
directing  the  resources  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  agency,  coordina- 
ting efforts  for  criminal  justice 
personnel  in  Oregon,  and  ad- 
ministering the  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  board. 

The  position  requires  an  in- 
dividual with  at  least  five  years  of 
management  experience  and  who: 
is  innovative  with  strong 
management  skills;  can  plan, 
organize  and  direct  the  efforts  of 
people  and  organizations  in  a 
political  setting;  has  knowledge 
of  training/educational  tech- 
niques and  the  ability  to  organize 


training  programs;  has 
knowledge  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  the  agencies  and  per- 
sonnel within  the  system;  has 
strong  analytical  skills  and  is  able 
to  identify  problem  areas  and 
work  out  effective  solutions,  and 
has  effective  professional  written 
and  oral  communication  skills. 

Salary  range  for  the  position  is 
$38,304  to  $48,864  per  year. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  Dec. 
30. 

To  apply,  obtain  application  in- 
formation from:  Joan  Maguren, 
Personnel  Analyst,  Personnel 
and  Labor  Relations  Division, 
155  Cottage  Street  N.E.,  Salem, 
OR  97310.  (503)  378-3676.  EOE. 

Director  of  Public  Safety.  The  Ci- 
ty of  Ottawa,  Kan.,  is  seeking  a 
director  of  public  safety  to  ad- 
minister local  police  and  fire  func- 
tions. The  consolidated  depart- 
ment consists  of  44  personnel  who 
provide  both  police  and  fire  ser- 
vices. 

Applicants  must  demonstrate 
strong  leadership  skills,  an  ability 
to  be  innovative  in  the  delivery  of 
public  safety  services,  and  ex- 
cellent communication  skills.  A 
bachelor’s  degree  in  manage- 
ment, criminal  justice,  or  a 
related  field,  along  with  a 
minimum  of  five  years  experience 
in  law  enforcement  at  the  ad- 
ministrative or  supervisory  level 
is  required.  Salary  range  is  cur- 
rently $38,000  to  $42,000,  plus 
excellent  benefits. 

To  apply,  send  letter  of  applica- 
tion and  resume  before  Dec.  15  to: 
Sheldon  Greenberg,  Associate 
Director,  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum,  2300  M.  Street 
N.W..  Washington,  DC  20037. 


If  you're  hacking  your  way 
through  the  recruitment  jungle, 
let  the  Jobs  section  of  LEN  help 
you  find  your  way.  We'll  help  you 
reach  out  to  the  most  professional 
readership  of  any  publication  in 
the  field  today.  Call  (212) 237-8442. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be  — 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  policing  22 
times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  at  the  news  in  a way 
no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you’re  not  already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre  pay 
for  your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $1 8 — 
you  pay  just  $16.)  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  10th 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  1 001 9. 
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Interview:  Sheriff 
Sherman  Block 

Continued  from  Page  12 

in  the  planning  stages,  but  that’s  not  going  to  solve  the  problem.  The 
answer,  long-term,  does  not  lie  in  building  more  jails  or  prisons, 
because  we'll  only  bankrupt  ourselves.  The  answer  lies  in  what  we  do 
out  in  the  community  to  change  some  attitudes  and  behaviors. 

LEN:  But  how  successful  can  a police  department  or  sheriff’s  depart- 
ment really  be  in  doing  that? 

BLOCK:  It’s  going  to  take  more  than  a sheriff’s  department  or  a police 
department.  It’s  going  to  take  a total  community  commitment.  For  ex- 
ample, the  single  greatest  factor  is  substance  abuse,  no  question  about 
it.  As  a nation  we  hear  a lot  of  concern,  a lot  of  rhetoric  and  noise  and 
hand-wringing,  but  I question  whether  or  not  we  have  the  commitment 
and  will  to  really  deal  with  the  problem. 

How  to  spend  a blank  check 

LEN:  If  you  could  have  any  resources  you  wanted,  without  limits  or 
conditions,  to  tackle  the  drug  problem,  how  would  you  use  them? 

BLOCK:  I 'd  do  several  things.  Number  one,  any  country  anywhere  in 
the  world  that  is  not  making  a serious  effort  to  deal  with  drug  produc- 
tion in  their  country  would  not  receive  one  nickel  in  financial  aid  of  any 
kind.  To  continue  to  support  those  countries,  to  me,  is  like  handing  a 
firearm  to  someone  who’s  threatening  to  kill  you.  Number  two,  I would 
use  whatever  resources  were  necessary  to  try  and  make  the  borders 
more  secure,  including  the  use  of  the  military.  Number  three,  I would 
engage  in  a massive  program  of  user  accountability.  Our  drug  problem 
was  not  created  by  Colombia  or  Mexico  or  Peru;  it  was  created  by  our 
own  people.  The  users  are  a source  of  the  problem,  so  I would  focus  as 
many  resources  as  I can  to  deal  with  users  and  extract  appropriate  ac- 
countability. Realizing  that  we're  not  going  to  put  every  drug  user  in 
jail,  I think  there  are  a variety  of  civil  penalties  that  can  be  assessed  so 
that  people  get  a message  that  says:  "Don’t  give  me  this  recreational 

“I  would  rather  be  answerable  to 
the  people  any  time.” 

drug  use  baloney.  You  are  the  same  problem  as  that  kid  using  crack  in 
another  part  of  the  county."  If  that  means  taking  away  their 
automobile,  or  prohibiting  them  from  holding  certain  licenses,  or  in- 
volving them  in  community  service  that  may  be  somewhat  degrading 
to  them,  I’d  see  that  they  get  the  message. 

Finally,  I would  devote  whatever  resources  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that  every  youngster  in  this  country,  starting  no  later  than  the  fourth 
grade,  is  exposed  to  a meaningful  educational  and  prevention  program. 
Because  the  simple  reality  is  that  drug  abuse  in  this  country  is  a terri- 
ble disease,  and  the  only  way  we  have  ever  impacted  any  disease  in 
history  is  through  prevention.  Jonas  Salk  developed  a polio  vaccine.  If 
he  had  worked  to  develop  a better  iron  lung,  we’d  still  be  treating  polio 
in  this  country.  So  we  have  to  inoculate  every  youngster  in  this  country 
against  the  disease  of  substance  abuse,  and  we  don’t  have  the  will  or 
the  commitment  to  do  it.  The  reality  is  that  most  politicians  are  reluc- 
tant to  spend  dollars  on  anything  that  will  not  lend  itself  to  charts, 
graphs  or  statistics  by  the  next  election.  Prevention  is  something 
where  we  spend  the  dollars  today  but  we  won’t  measure  the  results  for 
years  to  come.  And  as  far  as  people  in  public  office  are  concerned,  well, 
that’ll  be  somebody  else's  problem  then.  When  I was  growing  up,  every 
mother  in  this  country  saw  polio  as  the  greatest  threat  to  their  children. 
As  a result,  this  country  developed  a national  commitment  to  defeat 
polio,  and  we  did  it.  Unless  and  until  we  are  prepared  to  undertake  such 
a commitment  — and  that  means  doing  whatever  it  takes  to  ac- 
complish it  will  be  done,  not  just  a lot  of  meaningless  rhetoric,  not  a lot 
of  hypocrisy  and  finger-pointing,  not  a lot  of  denial,  but  facing  up  to 
what  the  problem  is  and  recognizing  that  we  must  do  better  — we’re  go- 
ing to  destroy  ourselves.  It's  that  simple. 

LEN:  As  a sheriff,  though,  you’re  an  elected  public  official  yourself,  in 
addition  to  being  a professional  law  enforcement  executive. . . 

BLOCK:  Well,  it’s  interesting,  at  least  in  this  community,  that 
although  I’m  an  elected  official,  I am  not  viewed  as  other  elected  of- 
ficials are.  I am  a professional  law  enforcement  officer,  and  that's  the 
way  I’m  viewed.  The  fact  that  I’m  elected  is,  I think,  a great  solace  to 
the  people  and  to  other  police  chiefs  in  this  county,  becauseTt  means 
that  I am  answerable  only  to  the  people.  This  gives  me  a kind  of  in- 
dependence from  political  pressures  that  other  police  chiefs  may  be 
subjected  to.  And  because  of  the  system  in  California,  which 
designates  the  sheriff  of  each  county  as  the  chief  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer of  the  county,  with  the  authority  to  go  into  any  community  to 
engage  in  law  enforcement  action  as  it’s  deemed  necessary,  it  allows 
every  police  chief  in  any  county  in  California  to  resist  political  pressure 
by  simply  stating,  "If  I don’t  do  my  job,  the  sheriff  will  come  in  and  do 
it."  I would  rather  be  answerable  to  the  people  any  time,  than 
answerable  to  a group  of  other  elected  officials  or  politicians. 
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Upcoming  Events 


FEBRUARY 


1-3.  Allocation  & Deployment  of  Police  Per- 
sonnel. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Atlanta.  Fee:  $350  IIACP  members);  $400 
(non-members). 

3.  Substance  Abuse  in  the  Workplace. 
Presented  by  the  Security  Management  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  New  York.  Fee:  $195. 

Chemical  Weapons  Instructors'  Course. 
Presented  by  Aerko  International.  To  be 
held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee:  $150. 

6-9.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  4 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid  & 
Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Chicago.  Fee: 
$495. 

6-10.  Executive  Development.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Sarasota.  Fla.  Fee: 
$495  (IACP  members);  $545 
(non-members) 

6-10.  Telephone  Systems  I.  Presented  by 
the  National  Intelligence  Academy  To  be 
held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $650. 

6-17.  At-Scene  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Evanston.  111.  Fee:  $600. 

6-24.  Crime  Prevention  Theory.  Practice  4 
Management.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville.  Ky.  Fee:  $820. 

9-12.  Workshop  for  Recently  Appointed 
Chiefs.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Miami.  Fee:  $400  (IACP  membersl;  $450 
(non-members). 

13-15.  Police  Civil  Liability  & the  Defense 
of  Citizen  Misconduct  Complaints. 
Presented  by  Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement  Inc.  To  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Fee:  $435. 

13-15.  Planning  4 Managing  Crime  Preven- 
tion. Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Council,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance.  To  be  held  in 
Phoenix.  No  fee. 

13-15.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  New  York. 
Fee:  $495. 

13-17.  Contemporary  Frauds  & Schemes. 
Presented  by  the  Broward  Sheriff  s Office. 
Organized  Crime  Centre.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee:  $300  (in  state);  $350 
(out  of  state). 

13-17.  Electronic  Surveillance/Tracking. 


Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy.  Fee  $650 

13-17.  Report  Writing  for  Instructors. 
Presented  by  Bruce  T Olson.  Ph  D To  be 
held  in  Santa  Rosa.  Calif.  Fee:  $290 

13-17.  Building  Criminal  Investigation 
Skills  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Austin.  Tex.  Fee.  $450  (IACP  members); 
$500  (non-members). 

15.  Security's  Role  in  Extortion.  Kidnap- 
ping & Hostage  Situations.  Presented  by 
the  Security  Management  Institute.  Fee: 
$195. 

15-17.  Managing  for  Excellence.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego.  Fee:  $350 
(IACP  members);  $400  (non-members) 

15-17.  Managing  the  Internal  Affairs  Func- 
tion. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Las  Vegas.  Fee:  $350  (IACP  members); 
$400  (non-members). 

20-22.  Practical  Crime  Analysis.  Resented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $265. 

20-24.  Instructor  Development.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $450. 

20-24.  Technical  Surveillance  I.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  Fee: 
$650. 

22- 24.  Administering  a Small  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agency.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Tucson.  Ariz.  Fee:  $350  (IACP 
members):  $400  (non-members). 

23- 25.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Charleston,  W Va.  Fee: 
$110  (all  three  days);  $79  (first  two  days 
only);  $49  (third  day  only). 

27-28.  High-Risk  Warrant  Service  & Tac- 
tics. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
San  Antonio.  Fee:  $245  (IACP  members); 
$295  (non-members). 

27-March  1.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Inter- 
viewing 4 Interrogation.  Presented  by 
John  E Reid  & Associates  Inc  To  be  held  in 
Indianapolis.  Fee:  $495. 

27-March  1.  The  Investigation  & Prosecu- 
tion of  Complex  Narcotics  Cases 
Presented  by  Washington  Crime  News  Ser 
vices.  To  be  held  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  Fee: 
$395. 

27-March  1.  The  Reid  Techniq  ue  of  Inter- 
viewing & Interrogation.  Presented  by 


JohnE  Reid&  Associates  Inc  To  be  held  in 

Washington.  D C.  Foe:  $495 

27-March  3.  Narcotics  Investigators'  Train- 
ing. Presented  by  the  Broward  Sheriff  s Of 
fice.  Organized  Crime  Centre  Fee:  $250  (in 
stale);  $300  (out  of  state). 

27-March  3.  Advanced  Management  Prac- 
tices. Presented  by  the  New  England  In 
slitute  of  Law  Enforcement  Management 
To  be  held  in  Wellesley.  Mass 

27-March  3.  Licks  4 Locking  Devices  I 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy,  Fee  $650. 

27- March  10.  Supervision  of  Police  Person- 
nel. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee 
$600. 

28- March  2.  4th  Annual  Symposium  on 
Microcomputers  in  Law  Enforcement 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


MARCH 

1.  Developing  Security  Training  Programs. 
Presented  by  York  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania. To  be  held  in  York,  Pa.  Fee:  $96 

1-3.  Police  Records  Management 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  To  be  held  in  Atlanta. 
Fee:  $350  (IACP  members);  $400  (non 
membersl. 

1-4.  National  Conference  for  Women  in  Cor- 
rections 4 Juvenile  Justice.  Presented  by 
Eastern  Kentucky  University,  Department 
of  Correctional  Services  To  be  held  in 
Portland.  Ore.  Fee:  $80. 

3.  Security  Awareness.  Presented  by  York 
College  of  Pennsylvania.  Fee:  $50 

2.  Teaching  Key  Security  Plates.  Presented 
by  York  College  of  Pennsylvania.  Fee:  $95. 
3-18.  Law  Enforcement  in  the  USSR  Tour 
Presented  by  the  Organization  for 
American  Soviet  Exchanges.  Fee  (in- 
cluding hotel,  meals,  round-trip  airfure 
from  New  York):  $1,995. 

4.  Apprehension  Procedures.  Presented  by- 
York  College  of  Pennsylvania.  Fee:  $40. 

6-8.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  4 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  JohnE  Reid  4 
Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Fee:  $495^ 

6-8.  The  Reiq  Technique  of  Interviewing  A 
Interrogation.  P'  esented  by  John  E.  Reid  4 
Associates  Inc  To  be  held  in  Boston  Fee 
$495. 


For  further  information: 


Aerko  International.  516  N.E.  34th  St.. 
Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33334.  (305) 
565-8475. 

Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment Inc.,  5519  N.  Cumberland  Ave,, 
No.  1008.  Airport  PO  Box  66454, 
Chicago.  IL  60666-0454.  (3 1 2)  763-2800. 

Broward  Sheriff's  Office,  Organized 
Crime  Centre,  P.O.  Box  2505,  Fort 
Lauderdale.  FL  33303.  (305)  492-1810. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607.  Northbrook.  IL  60062. 
1-800-323-0037. 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  11075 
East  Blvd.,  Cleveland.  OH  44106.  (216) 
368-3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center.  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice.  444  W.  56lh 
St..  New  York.  NY  10019.  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Sam  Houston  State  Univer- 
sity. Box  2296.  Huntsville.  TX  77341. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  & Education 
Center,  301  Collingwood  Blvd.,  Toledo. 
OH  43602.  (419)  244-4680. 

Delinquency  Control  Institute.  Tyler 
Building,  3601  S.  Flower  St..  Los 
Angeles.  CA  90007.  (213)  743-2497 

Eastern  Kentucky  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Correctional  Services.  Training 
Resource  Center.  202  Perkins  Building. 
Richmond.  KY  40475-3127  (606) 
622-6187. 


Graduate  School,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  600  Maryland  Ave.,  N.W., 
Room  106,  Washington,  DC  20024 
(202)  447-7124. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  4 
Management.  University  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Biuff  Rd.  So.. 
Jacksonville.  FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 
Institute  of  Public  Service.  601  Broad 
St.  S.E..  Gainesville.  GA  30501.  (800) 
235-4723.  (800)  633-6681  (in  Georgia). 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  13  Firstfield  Road.  Gaithers- 
burg. MD  20878.  (G01)  948-0922;  1800) 
638-4085. 

Narcotics  Control  Technical  Assis- 
tance Program.  Institute  for  Law  4 
Justice  Inc.,  1018  Duke  St..  Alexandria. 
VA  22314.  1-800-533-DRUG. 


National  Crime  Prevention  Council, 
Technical  Assistance  Center.  733  15th 
St..  N.W.,  Suite  540,  Washington.  DC 
20005.  (202)  393-7141 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
School  of  Justice  Administration 
University  of  Louisville.  Louisville.  K Y 
40292. 

National  Victim  Center,  307  W.  7th 
Street.  Suite  1001.  Fort  Worth.  TX 
76102.  (817)877-3355 
New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College. 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park.  MA  02157 
16171239-7033.  34. 


Bruce  T Olson.  Ph.D.,  1015  12th  St., 
Suite  6.  Modesto.  CA  95354-081 1 1209) 
527-2287 

Organization  for  American-Soviet  Ex 
changes,  do  Cynthia  Dickstein,  3241) 
Harvard  St.,  Cambridge,  MA  02139 
1617)864-7717. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Attn 
Kathy  Karchner.  4 1 0 Keller  Conference 
Center.  University  Park.  PA  16802. 
(814)863-3551. 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates,  250  South 
Wacker  Dr..  Suite  1100.  Chicago.  IL 
60606  (312)  876-1600 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  PinesTraming Center, 
Arcadia  Manor.  Route  Two.  Box  100. 
Berryville.  VA  22611  (703)  955-1128 
(24-hour  desk) 

Security  Management  Institute.  444 
W.  56th  St..  New  York.  NY  10019.(212) 
247-1600. 

Southern  Police  Institute.  Attn;  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck.  University  of  Louisville. 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6561 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. P O Box  830707.  Richardson. 
TX  75083.  (214)690-2377 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  Street.  P.O 
Box  1409,  Evanston.  IL  60204 

Washington  Crime  News  Services. 
7043  Wimsatt  Rd..  Springfield.  VA 
22151-4070  (703)  941-6600 


6-10  Investigation  of  Child  Abuse  4 Sexual 
Exploitation.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  To  be 
held  m Charleston.  S.C  Foe:  $450  (IACP 
members);  $500  (non-members). 

6-10  Police  Budget  Preparation  Presented 
oy  the  Traffic  Institute  To  be  held  in 
Evanston.  III.  Fee:  $500. 

6-17  Crime  Prevention  Technology  4 Pro- 
gramming. Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute  To  bo  held  in 
Louisville.  Ky  Fee  $580. 

8 Microcomputer  Security.  Presented  by 
the  Graduate  School.  U.S  Department  of 
Agriculture.  To  bo  held  in  Washington 
D C.  Fee.  $100 

8-10  SWAT  Supervisors'  Tactics  4 
Management  Presented  by  the  Interna 
lionul  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  To  In- 
held  in  Daytonu  Beach,  Flu.  Foe:  $350 
IIACP  members);  $400  (non-memborsi 

13-15.  Supervision  4 Management  of  Drug 
Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Narcotics 
Control  Technical  Assistance  Program  To 
be  held  in  Long  Beach.  Calif.  No  fee 
13-15.  Undercover  Officer  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas 
Fee:  $350  (IACP  members);  $400  (non- 
members), 

13-15.  Advanced  Police  Budgeting  4 Fiscal 
Management,  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute Fee:  $400 

13-17.  Crime  Prevention  through  En- 
vironmental Design.  IVesented  by  the  Nn 
lionul  Crime  Prevention  Institute  Fee 
$345. 

13-17.  Advanced  Supervision  Skills 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Washington.  D C.  Fee.  $450  |IACP 
members),  $500  I non-members). 

13-17  Munaging  Police  Training 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Foe: 
$450. 

17-19.  Victims'  Rights  Opportunities  for 
Action.  Presented  by  the  National  Victim 
Center  To  be  hold  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex  Fee: 
$25. 

20-21  International  Symposium  on  Ter 
rorism.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  To  be  held  in 
Washington.  D C Fee;  $225  (IACP 
member);  $275  I non- member) 

20-22.  Police  Liability  for  Policies  4 Prar 
tires.  Presented  by  Americans  for  Effective 
Law  Enforcement  To  be  held  in  Orlando, 
Fla.  Fee:  $435  (la-fore  Feb.  6.  1989). 

20-22.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
4 Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
4 Associates.  To  be  held  in  San  Jose.  Calif 


Fee:  $495. 

20-22.  Revitalizing  Neighborhood  Watch. 
Presented  by  the  National  Cnme  Preven- 
tion Council,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance.  To  be  held  in 
Tampa,  Fla.  No  fee 

20-22.  Street  Survival  88.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Vancouver. 
BC.  Canada  Fee:  $1 10  (all  three  days);  $79 
(first  two  days  only);  $49  (third  day  only) 

20-22.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
4 Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
4 Associates  To  be  held  in  Long  Beach. 
Calif  Fee:  $495 

20-23  Forfeiture  4 Seizure  Methods 
Presented  by  the  Broward  Sheriff's  Office. 
Organized  Cnme  Centre.  To  lie  held  in  Fort 
I^iuderdalc.  Fla  Fee;  $300  tin  state);  $350 
(out  of  stale) 

20-24  Managing  Police  Traffic  Services 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee 
$450 

20-24  Video!  — Introductory  Surveillance 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  National  In- 
telligence Academy  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee:  $650, 

20-24  Microcomputer  Assisted  Traffic  Ac- 
cident Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute  Fee:  $600. 

20-24.  Military  Traffic  Operations  4 Safe- 
ty Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee 
$500 

20-April  7 Command  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Uw  Enforcement  Management  To  be  held 
in  Wellesley,  Mass 

27-29.  Contemporary  Issues  in  Police  Ad- 
ministration Presented  by  the  South- 
western Law  Enforcement  Institute  To  be 
held  in  Dallas. 

27- 31  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor 
Training  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In 
stitulo.  Fee:  $460. 

28- 30.  Street  Survival  88.  Presented  by 
Cnlibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  St.  Ixiuis.  Fee 
$110  (all  three  days);  $79  (first  two  day- 
only);  $49  (third  day  onlyl 

29- 31  Developing  4 Implementing  Field 
Training  Officer  Programs.  Presented  b> 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  New  Orleans.  Fee:  $35i, 
(IACP  memberl.  $400  (non-member) 

29-31.  Narcotics  Enforcement  4 Organized 
(Jungs.  Presented  by  the  Narcotics  Contra 
Techmcui  Assistance  Program  To  be  held 
in  Sacramento,  Calif.  No  fee. 

29-31.  Street  Tactics  4 Officer  Safely 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Seattle 
Fee:  $350  (IACP  member);  $400  (non 
member). 


Pennsylvania  DWI  law 
seen  losing  its  punch 


Continued  from  Page  1 

are  applied  and  may  serve  as  a 
deterrent,  time  spent  in  jail  is  not 
being  used  to  treat  adequately  the 
alcohol  problems  of  offenders. 

The  report  said  18  percent  of 
those  convicted  in  1987  were 
repeat  offenders,  compared  with 
only  9 percent  in  1987. 

"The  point  is  that  the  criminal 
justice  system  did  all  that  the  law 
asked  it  to  do,”  Hoffman  said. 
"Really,  what  we  are  saying  is 
that  maybe  we  need  to  look  at  this 
again,  though,  certainly,  there 
has  been  some  dramatic  improve- 
ment We  haven't  reached  the 
levels  we  saw  in  1981." 

The  report  recommended  that 
the  cars  of  repeat  offenders  be 
equipped  with  electronic  devices 
that  would  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing started  unless  the  driver  is 
sober. 

Hope  Emerich,  the  chairman  of 
the  Pennsylvania  chapter  of 
Mothers  Against  Drunken  Driv- 
ing. told  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 


Gazette  that  the  state  should 
take  firmer  action  against  repeat 
offenders,  including  immediately 
revoking  drivers'  licenses, 
repossessing  license  plates,  and 
requiring  blood-alcohol  tests  of 
anyone  involved  in  a senous  nr 
fatal  accident. 


CA  T’s  out  of  bag 
in  auto-theft  drive 

Continued  from  Page  3 

higher  than  in  1986. 

Police  add  that  car  owners  in- 
volved in  the  program  feel  more 
secure  having  their  cars  identified 
with  the  CAT  stickers. 

Raymond  Swieczkowski.  a 
crime-prevention  officer  who 
oversees  the  program,  told  the 
Times:  “Most  of  the  people  have 
been  appreciative  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  stopped.  They  feel  it's  a 
safety  valve.  They  say.  'Oh  great, 
it’s  working.'  " 
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